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without full-time teacher aides, to compare the academic performance 
of children in these two qrouns, and to examine the relationship 
between teacher and aide activity. A sub-puroose was the development 
of an observation instrument to provide a timed record of teacher 
behavior, and this was found to be valid and reliable. r ive research 
ouestions were formulated and statistical hypotheses established to 
answer them. Ten teachers with aides and ten without were studied by 
trained observers for four 10-minute periods, nuoil achievement was 
measured by the lee-Clark Reading Readiness ^est at the end. No 
significant difference was found between the two aroupo of teachers 
in clerical activities, routine activities, total group instruction 
or differentiated instruction. The teachers with aides spent more 
time in clerical activities and total group instruction. There was no 
common pattern of aide activity and teacher activity, '’’here was no 
evidence that the aides provided more instructional time leadinq to 
improved oupil performance, although it seemed that teachers with 
aides were somewhat more successful in im.provina the achievement of 
lower level pupils. (Author/NBM) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



The view that children vary in many respects is widely accepted. 
Regardless of the causative factors, educators agree that children enter 
school with different physical, mental and emotional capabilities. Otto 
and Sanders state. "Much time and effort in educational research and much 
space in professional literature during the past sixty or more years have 
been devoted to the study of individual differences among children . . . . 
The need to know the individual thoroughly and then deal with him accord- 
ingly has become an almost universally accepted principle cf education. 

Nany ideas have been expressed with the view to individualizing 
teaching. Shane lists thirty-five approaches to grouping that have been 
created, some tried, some discarded, modified or generally made a part 
of common practice.* The April 1968 Rev iew of Ed ucational R e scy co 
analyzes recent research in media such as computer assisted instruction, 
programed instruction, language laboratories, motion pictures, educa- 
tional television and the relationships of learner variables to these 
educational media. Relating to these factors Briggs states, "In this 
chapter, the: of ore, no solutions will be found for m ethods (italics in 

^Henry 1. Otto and David C. Sanders, Elementary School Organi- 
zation and Administration, (New York, App^lctbn T h^ntuIy : ACroTt3' 0dTT 'J'96li ) , 
p. 97. 

^Harold G, Shane, "The School and Individual Differences," 
Indi vi d ual ir.ing Instruction, The Sixty Hirst Ycar'co o k of the Jialdonal 
S oc feTv "Tor the* "oTudv of bduc atior . (CnTc ago 7 "Vhe Vnive r iTi £7 ~o7~£ nfcag o 
rre sc, i^6<T ) p. IjJ’, 
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the original) of making group presentations fill individual needs 
because vie are still uncertain as to the needs of the learner.''^ This 
places the burden of determining the needs of the learner in the hands 
of the person viho has the most prolonged contact with the child, the 
classroom teacher. Joyce is more optimistic; he states, "Advancing 
technology and new understandings are about to make it possible to 
prescribe for each child the learning materials and teaching strategies 
which closely match his achievement, ability and learning style. This 
same publication proposes "an organizational model for the school; a 
structure which places teachers at the center of the decision making 
process and provides them with the supportive staff to help work with 
children, individualize instruction and pers :>nalize education."'’ 

The emerging picture of the new role of the teacher is one of a 
coordinator and manager of learning experiences, diagnostician for 
learners and the decision maker in the learning situation. To allow the 
teacher to perform this role will require an examination of the present 
educational organization and consideration of future changes of which we 
may presently be only dimly aware. There appears to be little question 
that personnel such as subprofessionals, para-professionals, teacher 
aides, children aides, clerical assistants and monitors are, and will 

3Leslie. J. Briggs, "Learning Variables and Educational Media," 

Review of Educational Research-Instructional Materials, (38:160, April, 

1 — — 

^Bruce R. Joyce, The Teacher and His Staff, Man, Media and 
Machines , (Washington, D.'O". ^TTatTonal Iscrc at i"on” l ’s‘s o c r^i6r^~l567 ) , p. 8. 

^Ibid., 
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continues to bo, added to sober;] staffs. The publication Auxili ary School 
Pc-r tonne-] . n- 
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The major purposes of this study are to c r-mpare the utilization of 
instructional time of first grade classroom touchers with and without full 
time teacher aides, to compare the academic performance of children in 
these tvro groups, and to examine the relationship between teacher and aide 
activity. The development of an observation instrument which could provide 
a timed record of teacher behavior, essential to securing dutr. for the study, 
emerged as a sub-purpose. Five research questions wore formulated and 
statistical hypotheses that would attempt to answer the research questions 
were established. 

QUESTI ON 1 

Can a valid and reliable classroom observation instrument be developed 
which enables the observer to discriminate among Clerical Activity, Routine 
Activity, Total Group Instruction, and Differentiated Instructional Activity 
of teachers and/or aides and time the activity of teachers in these four 
categories? 

QUE STION II 

bill teachers with full time aides devote more time to instructional 
activities and provide more individual or small group instruction for 
children than teachers who do not have aide.:? 



^National Commission on Teacher Educati on an;] Profession-?] Standards, 
Auxiliary School Personnel, (’’asbingicu, D.C., rational Education Asscciaiio 

l?6?j. u. 12. 
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QUESTION III 

Will the activities performed by aides have some pattern and 
logical relationship to the time teachers with aides would spend in non- 
instructional and irstructionally related activities? 

QUESTION IV 

Will tho addition of aides to the classroom have any effect upon 
pupil achievement as measured by standardized tests? 

QUESTION V 

Will there be a relationship between the time teachers vrith or 
without aides spend in non-instructional or instructionally related 
activities and pupil achievement? 

NEED FOR THE STUDY 

Classroom teachers numerically and economically constitute the 
single greatest investment in public education in the United States. 
Teachers 1 salaries alone will usually represent fifty to eighty percent 
of a local school system's total operational budget. 7 Instructional 
services, including teachers salaries and materials of instruction 
accounted for 71*8 percent of all monies spent on public education in 

O 

the state of Maryland during tne I968-69 school year. In Baltimore 
County. Maryland during 1968-69, 6 h - 12 percent of the school system's 

^Charles S. Benson, T he E cono mics of Publ i c Education , (Boston, 
Houghton Kifflen Co., 1961)7 pp. 5-TjO. 

^Maryland State Department of Education, Fa cts Ab ou t Maryland 
Schools 1968-69, (Baltimore, State Board of Education, t9&9 ),"'p*~ 19 * 
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current expense budget was used for instructional services. 9 

In view of the fact that over fifty per cent of school operating 
budgets have historically come from local sources , and those mainly from 
local property taxes, school funding and teachers 1 salaries in particular 
are highly visible to the average taxpayer. There are growing taxpayer 
demands for increased productivity and a reluctance to give education 
ever increasing support without some assurance that the quality of 
education will improve.-^ These demands for improved productivity and a 
greater return for the tax dollar eventually reflect themselves in 
pressure upon the classroom teacher and his role in the instructional 
program. The public demand for a quality educational program for the 
same cr even smaller investment also brings with it a challenge and a 
stimulus for educators to examine the role of the classroom teacher and 
to provide the most economically feasible alternatives in staffing for 
the instructional program. 

Schools are nob immune to changes talcing place within society. 



^Baltimore County Public. Schools, Community Newsletter, (10 :h, 
Towson, Fall 1969 ) . 

•^"Property Taxes and the Schools," NEA Research Bulletin, (1*6:3, 
October 1968 }, p. 2. 

■^Reports of school district financial problems and school closings 
due to lack of taxpayer support for school tax levies can be found in the 
following references: National Education Association, "News and Trends," 
Todays Education , (96; 3 , January 19 69 ) ; National Education Association, 
ll Uews and 'Trends'," Todays Education, (58:3, April I 969 ); National School 
Public Relations Association," E ducation Tj .S.A. , (Washington, D.C., 

November 18, I 968 ), p. 67 . C on?! lets" "Bet wee n Teachers Associations, 

School Boards and local taxing authorities are becoming a common 
occurrence see: National School Public Relation Association, Education 
U.S. A., (Washington, D.C., September 2, 1968), p. 1. " ~~ 
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In the American economy manpower needs for industrial production have 
diminished in relation to the output of goods and the number of service 
occupations as a proportion of the total labor force has increased. ^ 
Estimates indicate that during the late 1960's more persons in the 
United States were engaged in human service occupations than in 
production of goods. ^ 

Society, if it decides to, can reallocate its manpower resources 
into human service occupations which are not going to be automated out 
of existence. In the past the complexity of skills, the extension of 
formal preparation necessary and the low level of remuneration have 
combined to limit the number of persons who have entered the human 
service profession. ^ Recently some of the professions have begun to 
experiment with the introduction of an additional strata of workers into 
their fields.^ Education has lagged but has made a beginning. 16 



12 

United States Department of Labor, Manpower Report of the Presi- 
dent and a Report on Manpower Requirements, Resource’s , U tTli zaiTi'ori~ _ and 
draining - , fVJasEin'gt on, “THe Department',' 19 6$ ), p. 2/ 

l ^Ibid, , p, 53. 

1^ John L. Colombotos, Sources of Professionalism , (Cooperative 
Research Project No. 330, Ann" Arbor, Department~oi' Sociology, University 
of Michigan, 1962), p. 6, 

^American Hospital Association, Careers in Hospitals, (Chicago, 
The Association, 1963 )j S. Norman FeingoTcT, Sal SwerHTotTJ - Occupations 
and Careers , (New York, McGraw Hill Book Co., 1969), pp. 2J4BI260] 
Priscilla A. Baker, ’’Aides Stretch Manpower in Human Services - Welfare 
and Recreation, ’’ O ccupational Outlook Quarterl y, (13:E, Spring, 1969). 

16a detailed account of staff developments in the educational 
field is cc/ered in Chapter II. 
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In commenting upon team teaching Anderson states, "teachers hold 
rather doggedly to traditional beliefs and practices, some of which nay 
no longer stand the test of objective examination. The same night be 
said of other groups within the educational system, but regardless of the 
resistance to change, further division of labor and an increase in 
specialization within the educational system appears to be inevitable. 
Simon has written, "specialization is not a condition of efficient 
administration; it is an inevitable characteristic of all group 
effort . . . . Benson also gives cogent reasons for specialization 
and increased division of labor. He states: 

Classification plans, of either a position or a rank type, 
represent attempts to establish order in the staffing of an 
activity under division of labor and to reinforce an orderly 
division of labor by adjusting monetary rewards to the various levels 
of job requirements. A well developed classification plan, moreover, 
assists in pointing the direction for increased efficiency through 
further division of labor . . .19 

Specialization in elementary school staffing is occurring. For 
example, during the 1960's the staffs of elementary schools in Baltimore 
County grew to include part or full time personnel such as librarians, 
guidance counselors, speech therapists, visiting teachers, psychologists, 
corrective and remedial reading teachers, art teachers, vocal and 
instrumental music teachers, physical education teachers and school 



17Robert Anderson, Ellis A. Hagstron and Wade ll. Robinson, "Team 
Teaching in An Elementary School," Sch oo l Review , (68:?5, Spring, I960). 

■^Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior: A Study of Decision 

Making Process In Administrative' Organi zatron ,~7TTei? York ' Free’ Press”, 

1551)7 p.' a.* 



^Benson, op. cit., p. 1^2. 



8 

nurses,^ Theso specialized personnel have generally provided supportive 
services for the classroom teacher and supplementary services for children, 
while having little effect upon the way the classroon teacher operates 
within the confines of his classroom. 

In the latter part of the 1960's science specialists, media 
specialists and classroom teacher aides were assigned on a pilot basis 
to several different elementary schools in Baltimore County. The 
increasing importance of science and the growth in scientific knowledge 
apparently led many science oriented persons to believe that the average 
classroom teacher does not have the training or capabilities to provide 
the type of science instruction necessary for today's technological 
society. This viewpoint is still being debated and no clear conclusion 
is yet apparent. 

The media specialist is an obvious proposal for helping teachers 
deal with the proliferation of audio instructional programs, visual 
programs and combinations of these two including instructional television, 
programmed instructional materials and machines and future computer 
assisted instruction. As Joyce suggests, little has been done to, 

"attempt to think through the job of constructing an educational system 
in which many teachers and resources work together for the benefit of 
the individual student."^ 

Although much of the new media can be found in use in the 

prj 

^Staffing guidelines for Baltimore County elementary schools for 
I 968 -I 969 are shovm in Appendix B, p. 117. 

21 Joyce, op. cit., p. 9 . 
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instructional program, they do not appear to have had the effect upon 
the role of the classroom teacher that the assignment of teacher aides 
can have. An aide to the classroom teacher is an obvious resource that 
cannot be left to gather dust or be ignored but, for better or worse, 
must be utilized in some manner. This ’’immediacy" of the effect of 
aides is an important reason for the early study and evaluation of their 
use. Nystrand and Bertoloet in summarizing the research on non-teaching 
personnel state, "hopefully the increased use of non-professionals will 
be accompanied by further research on (a) selection and training 
procedures, (b) relationship with teachers and students, (c) aide 
effectiveness at various tasks, and (d) resultant changes in teacher 
work patterns."^ The need for research into staff utilization was also 
emphasized by Joyce, who wrote,. "the need in the future appears to be for 
simultaneous development of more simpleminded fact-finding researc h 
(italic not in the original) to explore just what happens when teachers 
are utilized in different ways and of more sophisticated constructs that 
can guide research and improve staff utilization. "23 

This study cannot provide answers to the major questions relating 
to staff utilization but will serve as a guide for an approach in 
gathering objective evidence about the effects aides have upon the role 
and function performed by classroom teachers and in addition provide some 

* 

^Raphael 0. Nystrand and Frederick Bertoloet, "Strategies for 
Allocating Human and Material Resources, 11 Review of Educational Research, 
(37:426, October, 1967). 

23Bruce R. Joyce, "Staff Utilization," Review of Educational 
Research, (37:333, June, 1967). 
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direction for future research. 



RATIONALE FOR THE STUDY 



There are many problems related to investigation of classroom 
learning. Some perspective must be obtained, as Heux states: 

... by asking which of the many aspects or facets of the class- 
room are of interest when explaining classroom learning: individuals, 

interpersonal relations, group phenomena, behavior and still others. 
What aspects of this complex situation shall we focus on for inquiry 
in classroom learning? Vnat aspects are to be explained? What 
aspects will do the explaining?^ 

Meux feels there are four choices involved in the investigation 
of classroom learning] (1) the locus which elements or components of the 
phenomena are to be taken as the units of analysis, (2) the attributes 
of the components which will be focused on - cognitive, affective, 
motivational, (3) the situation in which the outcomes occur and (U) the 
time continuum, short term or long term outcomes. ^5 

In developing the locus problem for this study the observable 
activ r of teachers and aides was identified as the primary unit of 
analysis, Tin .s approach to the analysis of teaching approximates Gages' 
suggestion that: 

Teaching can be analyzed according to types of teaching activities. 
Teachers engage in explaining activities, mental hygiene activities, 
guidance activities, demonstrating activities, order -maintaining 
activities, housekeeping activities, record-keeping activities, 
assignment-making activities, curriculum planning activities, test 



^Milton 0. Meux, ’’Studies of Learning in the School Setting," 
Review of Education Research, (3S:5kO, December, 1967). 



25 



Ibid. 
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and instruction activities, and many other kinds of activities . 26 
The literature relating to the uso of non-professionals, para- 
professionals or aides to the classroom teacher consistently point out 
that teachers were engaged in many trivial activities not related to 
instruction and that many of these activities can be better performed 
by aides. ^ The non- instructional, clerical and routine activities 
became one unit of analysis and instructionally related activities the 
other. The activities listed as clerical or routine were all activities 
that a t: ’ ned aide could handle . 

Tha individual pupils vary and have different needs and that a 
good educational program should provide for individual needs is an 
accepted position in American education. 2® The statement "auxiliary 
personnel allow teachers to do a better job of teaching, e.g., to 
individualize instruction," is typical of the inference from the 
literature that aides can help classroom teachers better meet the 



^Nathan I.. Gage, "Theories of Teaching," Theories of Learning- 
Instruction, Sixty-Third Yearbook, (Chicago, National^ ocTety for tKe 
Study of Education, University of Chicago Press, 196k), p. 2^0. 

^National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, op. cit . ; National Commission on Teachei' Education and 
Professional^ Standards, Auxiliary School Personnel, (Washington, D.C., 
National Education Association, ""I967 )’; Gertrude Near, Teacher Aides at 
Work, (Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 
department of Classroom Teachers, The Classroom Teache r S peak s on His 
Supportive Staff, (Washington, D.CV, TJationaT Education AssoclatTon, 
TP^TTT &>rcia r V/. Bowman and Gordon J. Klopf, New Careers and Roles in the 
American School , (New York, Bank Street College of Education, * 1967} .* 

28 

Otto, op. cit.; Shane, op. cit.; Anderson, op. cit.; Association 
for Sup e rv i s io and~Cur r i c u lum Bevelopment, Individualizing Instruction, 
(Washington, D.C., The Association, 1961;). "Anne Ana s t a s iT' TsychoTd gi'c al 
Testing, (New York, the Macmillan Company, 1961). — 
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inportant goal of individualized instruction. ■ ^ Because of this 
inference the instructional activity of teachers was broken down into 
two areas, (1) total group instruction and (2) differentiated 
instruction - moro than one educational activity being carried on at the 
same time by the teacher. The reasoning used was that the teachers who 
were attempting to .meet individual needs would provide for more 
individual or small group activity for their pupils. 

The a ttribut es of the units of analysis were then identified as 
those activities of teachers and aides relating to Clerical, Routine, 
Total Group Instruction and Differentiated Instruction. An instrument 
which would permit objective measurement of these attributes was 
needed. 30 Hagstrom's classification of teacher behavior was ustd as the 
basis for development of the classroom observation instrument used in 
this study. 31 A secondary attribute to be analyzed was the achievement 
of children as measured by standardized tests. 

The situation to be observed was first grade classroom of teachers 
with and without aides. The first hour of instructional time of the 
school day was chosen as the time most likely to be free of distractions. 
This period, in grade one, is almost universally used for teaching 
reading and is referred to as the "reading period." 

25lIational Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Auxiliary School Personnel , op . cit . , p. 8. 

-^The steps in developing the observation instrument used in this 
study are given in Chapter HI, pp. 

^Ellis A. Hagstrom, "The Teachers Day," The Elementar y School 
Journal , (62;lt22-h31, May, 1962). "" 
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Concentrating upon teacher and/or aide activity as outlined 
above does not take into consideration such aspects of the classroom 
situation as the instructional methods employed by the teacher, the 
sequence of presentation, affective aspects of teach9r-pupil interaction, 
teacher-pupil verbal interaction or any of the many other components of 
the teaching-learning situation that are important and deserve attention 
and further research. 

By choice and necessity this study is limited to developing an 
approach for objective evaluation of the way classroom teachers utilize 
full time aides and to examine the following five research questions. 

Question I . Can a val_d and reliable classroom observation 
instrument be developed vrhich enables the observer to discriminate among 
Clerical Activity, Routine Activity, Total Group Instruction, and 
Differentiated Instructional Activity of teachers and/or aides and time 
the activity of teachers in these four categories? 

Question II . Will teachers with, full time aides devote more time 
to instructional activities and provide more individual or small group 
instruction for children than teachers who do not have aides? 

Question III . Will the activities performed by aides have some 
pattern and logical relationship to the time teachers with aides would 
spend in non-instructional and instructicnally related activities? 

Question IV . Will the addition of aides to' the classroom have 
any effect upon pupil achievement as measured by standardized tests? 

Q uestion V . Will there be a positive relationship between the 
time teachers with or without aides spent in instruotionally related 




activities and pupil achievement? 

DEFINITION CF TERMS 

1. Achievement of pupils - pupil progress as measured by Lee- 
Clark Reading Readiness and Metropolitan Achievement standardized tests. 

2. Aide-Class - refers to those classes which had a full time 
teacher aide. 

3. Clerical Activities - teacher and/or aide activities such as 
preparing lessons, preparing material for pupils, putting up or taking 
down displays, correcting or grading papers, cleaning or tidying room, 
setting up or taking down audio-visual equipment, watching another person 
teach or conversing with another adult. 

U. Co ntrol Classes - refers to the ten classes which did not have 
teacher aides. 

Different i ated Instruction - refers to more than one 
instructional activity going on at the same time such as reading group, 
seat work, planned board work, aide working with a child or children, 
and children working at instructional centers such as language, hand- 
writing, arithmetic, science, music, library reading, arts and crafts 
and listening centers. 

6. Experimental Classes - refers to the ten classes which had 
full tine teacher aides. * 

7. Individ u al Instructio n - instruction given to one pupil by 
teacher and/or aide regardless of activity or length of tine. 

8. Instructi o n&lly Related Activities - activities in the 



categories of Total Croup Instruction or Differentiated Instruction. 
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9. Non-aide Class - refers to those classes which did not have 
a full time teacher aide. 

10. Non-instructlonally Related Activity - activities in the 
categories of Clerical or Routines, 

11. Observe rs - the trained persons who visited classrooms to 
obtain data for this study. 

12. Occupational Status - the occupation of the major wage 
earner in the homes of pupils in this study as defined by the United 
States Department of Labor. 

13. Routine Activities - teacher and/or aide activities such 
as performing opening exercises, taking attendance, distributing or 
collecting materials, helping children with non-instructionally 
related problems, organizing class for a new activity ar.d listening 
to the intercom system. 

Ilf, Small Group Activit y - Any division of the total class into 
two or more groups with activities planned for each group by the teacher. 

15. Total Group Instructi on - all pupils in the class 
participating in the same instructional activity under the direction 
of teacher and/or aide. 

16. V, lighted Scor e - the sum of the mini A s in differentiated 
instruction multiplied by the number of instructional activities for 
each minute. 

LIMITATION 

This study was limited to an examination of observed teacher 
and/or aide activity as revealed by the "Teacher and Aide Activity 
Observation Instrument" designed for this study and does not att<mpt 
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to evaluate other aspects of the classroom teaching-learning situation 
however inprtant these may be. 

The limited number of teachers in the study (20) and the forced 
selection of teachers from operational classroom precludes generalizations 
to otnex’ populations from this study. These factors also precluded the 
construction of a true experimental design and this allows variables to 
go uncontroled which may affect the results of the study. 

This stud;/ - was limited to the first grade level and to classes of 
children at this level identified by the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness 
test as having the lov:est reading potential. All of the pupils were in 
regular self-contained classrooms in Baltimore County Public Schools and 
none were involved in team teaching or departmentalization. 

The observational samples of teacher behavior were made during 
the first hour of instruction in the morning and may not represent an 
accurate description of the teacher's and/or aide's activities over the 
total school day or over the school year. 

The measurement of pupil achieve.. lent was limited to the Lee-Clark 
Reading Readiness Test and Metropolitan Achievement Test. The lack of 
homogeneity of variance between the scores of control and experimental 
pupils limits seriously the interpretation from the analysis of 
covariance. 



ORGANIZATION 

This chapter has stated the problem to be studied, the importance 
and rationale for the study and an explanation of terms and limitations 
of the study. 
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Chapter II reviews the related literature and provides a 
historical perspective on the addition of human resources to the 
classroom situation. 

Chapter III covers the procedures used in the development of 
"The Teacher and Aide Activity Observation Instrument" and tests of 
validity and reliability of the instrument. 

Chapter IV covers the procedures used in the study and includes 
sample selection and comparisons, procedures for gathering observation 
data and pupil achievement data and a description of the statistical 
procedures used to test the hypotheses. 

Chapter V gives the results of the study relating to four 
research questions and eleven hypotheses pertaining to the research 
questions . 

Chapter VI presents a summary and the conclusions of the study 
along with recommendation for future research and study. 

The Appendix contains copies of all pertinent correspondence, 
raw observational data, individual pupil achievement scores and 
demographic information on Baltimore County, Maryland. 




CHAPTER II 



HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
INTRODUCTION 

The prevision of non-professional assistance to classroom teachers 
can be grouped in four major categories: (1) clerical aides or 
secretaries to te .chers, (2) lay readers, lab assistants or others 
assigned to a group of teachers to perfoxin a specific function, (3) 
playground, cafeteria, hall, bus or other positions requiring monitoring 
duties and (li) aides assigned specifically to an individual teacher to 
assist the teacher in many ways. It is the latter category which is the 
main concern of this study and which './ill receive the primary emphasis 
in the review of the literature. 



TRENDS 

The desire to make schools more efficient and to improve the 
teaching-learning situation is not new. Unfortunately many past efforts 
have been aimed at reducing educational expenditures rather than directed 
toward improving the productivity of schools . ^ The period of time from 
19^0 to the present sa.-.* the beginning of some earnest attempts to 
improve, through new and innovative approaches, the use of school staff. 
Two major projects in the mid 19^0 's gave impotus to the use of non- 

^Raynond Callahan, Education and the Cult of Efficiency, 

(Chicago, University of Chicago fFe*ss)‘T)62j^ 
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professional personnel. In 1953 the Ford Foundation sponsored a project 
originated by Central Michigan College in the assignment of general 
aides to classroom teachers. The project ■which vras conducted in the Bay 
City, Michigan public schools became referred to as the "Bay City" 
experiment . 33 this program the aide to the teacher was viewed as a 
means of allowing the classroom teacher to deal with larger classes. 

The second major project, the Yele-Fairfield study, vras completed in the 
middle 1950's and was oriented toward improving classroom productivity. 35 
According to Miles, by the school year 1960-1961 nine per cent cf the 
elementary schools and eighteen per cent of the secondary schools were 
using aides in some manner. 35 An NBA Research Office survey on teacher 
aides revealed that during the school year 3.965-66, 217 school systems 
of over 12,000 enrollment, only two systems did not employ paid aides in 
some manner. 36 The same report shoved that the number of systems with 
aides has increased greatly since I960] 36 . h per cent of the schools 
began aide programs in the five year period from I960 to 1965 end iiO.l 
per cent reported that their aide program began in the 1965-66 school 

33ch?rles E. Pa^k, A Cooperative Study for the Better Utilization 
of Teacher Com p e tencics; Sec ond' Pr'intea Repor t ( mount - "Me a sa.it, dent r al 
Michigan College, 1^35, final Report X 960 J . * 

3^ John J. Howell, Teacher Assistants: An Abridged Report , (New 
Haven, Yale University, T959)« " 

3 ^Matthew B. Miles, "The Nature of the Froblen," Innovation In 
Educatio n, (Hew Haven, Teachers College, Columbia University, 195h) p. 6, 

36jjatio.nal Education Association, Tea c her >.ide 3 in Large School 
S ystems , (Washington, D.C., Educational Flos 3 aren Circular* Tto . * , TprTI 

wr* 
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year. 37 

The Baltimore County school system's employment of teacher aides 
reflects the trends outlined above. 38 Aides to regular classroom 
teachers were not a part of the staffing procedures until the 1966-67 
school year when the system inaugurated a program under Title I of the 
Federal Elemontary and Secondary Education Act. 39 Prior to this program 
the only aides in the school system vrere those assigned to teachers of 
special education classes. The federally sponsored program employed 
thirteen full time aides in 1966-67, twenty- one full time and eleven 
part time aides in 1967-68 and forty full time and thirty-three part 
time aides during the 1968-69 school year. Also during the 1968-69 
school year the Superintendent and his staff decided to provide aides 
to schools where the school was overcrowded and where there were no 
olassrocrsor temporary quarters available to house the surplus popu- 
lation. For every fifteen pupils over the average class size of thirty 
a school could receive a full time aide. On this basis forty-three full 
time and four part time aides were assigned to thirty-two elementary 
schools . 

The evidence suggests that there is a strong trend in many school 



37ibid, 

3®A completed description of staffing developments in the 
Baltimore County Schools can be found in Appendix C, pp. 119-125. 

39 xn 1965, The U.S. Office of Education published guidelines which 
suggested the use of subprofossional personnel for assisting teachers. 
"Guidelines, Special Programs for Educationally Deprived Children , *' (jraf t , 
Office of Education, Health, Education and Welfare, October 8, 1965^ p. 20. 
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systems toward the establishment of at least one echelon of non- 
professional classroom workers hierarchically below the professional 
teacher. 

TEAK TEACHING 

During the last fifteen years developments such as non-graded 
schools, middle schools, modular scheduling, instructional television, 
programed instruction and team teaching have had varying degrees of 
impact upon the way school staff have been utilized. The fact that 
almost all team teaching projects have involved some type of non- 
professional supportive staff suggests the necessity fo.r a review of some 
of the major developments in this area. 

Buffie reports an attempt at team teaching in the 1930's then 
called "The Cooperative Group Plan".^® This plan proposed a group of 
subject matter specialists who would work cooperatively to coordinate 
their efforts in planning and evaluating the work of students. This 
program disappeared and resurfaced in the mid 195>0's as "Team Teaching." 

Two institutions which have promoted the development of team 
teaching experiments have been Harvard University and Claremont Graduate 
School. Fischler in writing on the Harvard program summarized its 
approach. 

^Edward G. Buffie, "A Historical Perspective," Hold Hew 
/cntur e , David Vf. Beggs 1TI and Edward Buffie (ed), (BloorvTngton, 

TnoTana, University Press, 396?) p. 1U> 
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Team teaching organization also is built on several assumptions. 

A major one is that improved instruction and better learning will 
result if we discover, demonstrate, and practice now and more 
promising ways of organizing and using staff, . . . make optimum use 
of each teacher’s timej use hierarchical positions for advancement 
of career teachers . . . use more effectively teacher abilities and 
talents in the instructional process through a reorganization of 
personnel arrangements . . . use a non-professional staff for non- 
professional tasks. ^ . 

Mitchell in reporting on the Claremont "Teaching Team Program" 
indicates that the use of teacher aides should allow teachers to be 
freed from routine and clerical tasks but failed to emphasize other 
benefits derived. ^ 

Typical of the evaluation of the use of non-professionals in 
team teaching is Bair and Woodward's conclusion on the Havard-Lexingtou 
experiments. "The use of aides for non-professional tasks frees the 
teachers for planning, teaching, conferences, and other professional 
activities and ultimately results in improved instruction."^ 

Shaplin and Olds in their review do cover problems as well as 
successes and acknowledge that hierarchical functions and use of non- 
professional workers in team teaching situations can produce functional 

problems. 



^Abraham S. Fischler, "The Use of Team Teaching in Elementary 
School. 11 School Science and Mathematics, (62:282, April 1962). 

^Ronald Mitchell (ed), Annual Report, 1962-63 s Cl aremont Teaching 
Team Program , (Claremont, ClareHonV Graduate School , 176J) . 

^Medell Eair and Richard 0. Woodward, Team Teaching in Action , 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflen Co., 1961*) pp. 12-l£T"~~ 

^Judson L. Shaplin and Henry F. Olds, Jr. (Eds), Team Teaching , 
(Hew York, Harper and Row Co., 1961* ) . 
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Hair in discussing team teaching relating to youth education 
feels that "apprehension on the part of some teachers about the use of 
noncertified personnel in the schools is not realistic . , . the use of 
clerical aides and instructional aides, as demonstrated by a number of 
schools, can support the role of the teacher and help him to function 
in a truly professional way. 

Joyce states: 

Fifteen years of innovation in team teaching have left us vitn 
almost no research evidence .... There is little evidence of the 
effects of nixing people of different teaching styles on various 
teams .... Most of the research on the use of para-professionals 
on teams has been defensive research aimed at working out minimal 
roles for such personnel and proving that they do not ham the 
children who are exposed to then. Since the early 1950's, knowledge 
about the use of para-professionals has not increased as a 
consequence of a carefully done research project. 4b 

The viewpoints in this section of the review indicate that there 
is a consistent move by theorists and proponents to supply the teacher 
with non-professional workers and that the lack of hard research findings 
does not appear to reduce the movement in this direction. The one 
positive finding appears to be that teachers have many tasks which can 
be performed by persons without professional training and that teachers 
in general report they are happy to have someone else do then. 



^Donald Hair, "An Organizational-Methodological Perspective, " 
Ycuth Education, (Washington, P.C., Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development , NEA, I968). 

^ Joyce, "Staff Utilization," op. cit . , p. 328. 
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0-IPLOYKEUT OF TEACHER AIDES AIID THEIR DUTIES 

The legal aspects relating to the employment of teacher aides 
has been summarized by Alexander. He states, "the weight of judicial 
authority . . . seems to support the general premise that in the 
absence of statutes to the contrary, the power to hire and pay teacher 
aides is vrithin the authority of local school districts. "^7 

Relating to action by state legislatures Alexander writes : 

While there seems to be no great trend in this direction, some 
state legislatures in recent years have enacted statutes providing 
for teacher aides for specific purposes, while others are rather 
comprehensive and provide a very realistic legal and broad scale 
basis for such employment. 4° 

Alexander reports on the states of Massachusetts and Washington 
which in 1965 auchorized the employment of lunchroom aides and on the 
states of California, Nevada and Illinois which in 1966 and 1967 
provided for the employment of teacher aides for more general use. ^9 in 
these latter three states the establishment of aides' duties were left 
to the state departments of education or to local school boards. On the 
question of what authority aides can have, Alexander feels that because 
all states have certain minimal qualifications for teachers, a teacher 
aide is not authorized to perform instructional duties or to teach. ^ 

Kern Alexander, ,r .-,hat Teacher Aides Can - and Cannot Do,” 
Nations Schools , (62; 23, August 1966). 

^Ibid. 




forbid ., P* 
S°Ibid., p. 25. 
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The question of what activities the teacher aide should perform 
appears to rightly rest with the education profession. There is little 
disagreement in the literature that many of the clerical and housekeeping 
chores traditionally associated with teaching can and should be delegated 
to non-professional personnel .51 The LEA Research Division in its survey 
on teacher aides found that the ten most widespread duties of paid aides 



were: 



Duplicating tests and other materials. 

Helping with classroom housekeeping. 

Typing class materials, tests, etc. 

Setting up audio-visual equipment and other instructional materials. 
Helping with children's clothing. 

Supervising the playground. 

Correcting tests, homework, workbooks, etc. 

Reading aloud and story telling. 

Assisting in the school library. 

Collecting money from pupils. 52 

This list of duties is representative of the type of activities which 
the literature suggests be delegated to teacher aides or other non- 
professional personnel. 

A full time aide assigned to an individual classroom teacher is 
in a situation where he will have many opportunities for direct contact 
with children. It is not likely that an aide in this situation will 
have enough clerical and housekeeping chores to keep him busy all day. 



^The follovring references are a selected sample of the literature 
which supports this vievrpoint. Joyce, "Staff Utilization," op. cit . , 
p. 328; Uystrand and Eertoloet, cp. cit., p. li?6: national Cormssion on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, Auxiliary School Personnel , 
loc. cit . , I, 'oar, lcc. cit . j Roman and Klopf . i oc* . ciV.V TauvA TocT cat . ; 
PoKeli~7 ~loC . cit.j ohaplin and Olds, loc . hit.,* i.itcHoll . loc . cTT . 

5^;Jatlonal Education Association, Tea cher Aides in La rg e Schoo l 
Systems, loc. cit. "* 
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Under these conditions it is not surprising that aides have become 
involved in the instructional program as evidenced by these paragraphs 
from the Yale -Fairfield study. 

A-priori determination of 'teaching' and 'non-teaching' duties 
does not correspond very well with what responsible teachers will 
actually delegate when given a free hand. Tasks actually delegated 
included many teaching activities of a fairly easy kind. Just what 
tasks should be delegated can be determined by carefully selected 
teachers, on the basis of their own abilities, those of their 
students, pupil needs, and other circumstances in the teaching 
situation. 

Helping with instruction, undoubtedly the most controversial of 
of the assistants ' functions, actually constituted the greatest 
single share of their workload in most instances according to the 
records kept. Many of the assistants' duties were carried on in the 
classroom and in the presence of children; otherwise her usefulness 
to the teacher would have been severely restricted. The distinction 
between teaching and nonteaching duties is somewhat blurred and not 
particularly useful as a means of determining what may properly be 
delegated to the assistant. The teacher's job is sc broad as to 
include many tasks that are easy and make little demand on 
professional preparation, yet whose importance in the total process 
is unquestionable. At the other extreme the job includes tasks that 
may challenge the teacher at the highest level of her professional 
competence. The variety of instructional situations in which the 
cooperating teachers found it practicable to have the assistant help 
is rather surprising. Particularly frequent was the use of the 
assistant to help individual pupils with their work.” 

Findings similar to the above were obtained by Schmitthausler who 
studied four school districts that had non-professional classroom helpers 
and evaluated their duties using the following thirteen functions 

1. Discussion of pupil needs 'with parents 

2. Evaluation of pupil progress and needs 

3 . Planning 



^Howell, op. cit., p. LiO. 

^Carl Marvin Schmitthausler, "Analysis of Programs using Hen- 
Professional Teacher Helpers in Public Elementary School Classrooms.' 
(Unpublished Doctoral Thesis, University of California, Berkeley, If 
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2j< Diagnosis 

5. Class management 

6. Assigning tasks 

7. Recording information 

8. Presenting facts 
Presenting concepts 

10. Guiding pupils to choose between behavior alternatives 

11. Discussing pupils' work with them 

12 . Supplying material 

13 . Housekeeping ' 

Most teachers in Schmitthausier 1 s study felt they could share or 
delegate items 10, 11, 12 and 13. Approximately fifty per cent felt they 
could share items 8 and 9 and a few felt they could share items , 6 and 
7.’ Item 1 was completely reserved by the teachers as their exclusive 
domain, and items 2, 3 and t by the great majority. Schmitthausier, as 
well as Perkins, found considerable disagreement between what teachers 
say they can delegate and what they share with aides in the privacy of 
their classroom.^ Perkins gives uhe following as his statement of the 
appropriate role of the para-professional classroom helper: 

The role of the para-professional is to assist the classroom 
teacher with routine procedures and under his direction to perform 
special assignments. The assignments will vary according to the 
nature of the special competencies and to the degree of interest and 
ability to work with children and adults that the para-professional 



^Byce Perkins, Factors 'Which Have Influenced the Development of 
the Paraprofession i n the eleme nt ar y School s go* - rTorwal:<, Connecticu t^ 
(New York, New York University^ - ) . 
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may have.^ 

The concept of the aide's role as a performer of menial or clerical 
tasks has changed with the realization that the kinds of jobs aides can 
perform vary greatly and are influenced by the teacher's attitude and 
capabilities, the aide's education and ability, grade level, subject, 
kind of community, educational philosophy and possibly other factors. 

The publication Auxiliary School Personnel puts it this way: 

Auxiliary personnel should free professionals to execute 
professional responsibilities, Any hard and fast list of auxiliary 
duties could create a wrong impression, because such assignments 
should be conditioned by the needs of a given teaching situation. 57 

SOURCES OF CHANGE IN THE MID 1960'S 

During the middle and latter part of the 1960's several movements 
occurred which provided interrelated momentum for changes in school 
staffing and gave support for the inclusion of non-professional personnel 
as aides to classroom teachers. These major developments were the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the "Hew Careers" 
movement of the mid 1960's, the Bank Street College of Education study, 
the results of the 1966-67 "fear of the Mon-conference," sponsored by 
the Department of Classroom Teachers of NEA and several publications 
sponsored by the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 



^Ibid . , p. 68. 

^National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Auxiliary School Personnel, (Washington, D.C., National 
Education Association", ~’IS r 67T, P • ’iOT” 
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The passage of the 1969 Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
provided many school districts with the necessary funds to employ 
teacher aides. The U.S. Office of Education guidelines for 1969 
suggested the use of sub-professionals for assisting teachers in 
educating culturally deprived children under Title I of this program.^ 

The NEA Research Division in their 1969-66 survey of Teacher Aides 
reported that one-fourth of the 217 school systems depended upon federal 
funds for complete funding of aides and one-half the systems depended 
upon federal funds for partial support.^ As stated earlier in this 
chapter funds from the Elementary and Secondary Education Act were used 
to provide the fir.'t full time aides to classroor. teachers in the 
Baltimore County schools.^ 

The "New Careers" idea is credited mainly to Frank Riessman and 
Arthur Pearl who in 1969 published a book titled New Careers for the 
Poor . 63- Much of the literature on "Mew Careers" still refers to that 
volume. The center of the movement has been New York University where 
Frank Riessman is professor of Educational Sociology and runs the New 
Careers Development Center and the Mew Careers Training Laboratory. 

-^"Guidelines, Special Programs for Educationally Deprived Children, 
Draft, (Washington, D.C., U.S. Office of Education, October 8, 1969), p. 20 

^NEA Research Bulletin, (Vol. U9 : 2, National Education Association, 
May, 1967), p. W. 

^The reader is referred to Appendix: C, page ll*8 of this paper. 

6lArthur Pearl and Frank Riessman, New Careers for the Poor, (New 
York, The Free Press, Macmillan, 1969). * — — — 
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Powledge calls "New Careers" more than the creation of new 

positions but a theory based upon the following ideas: 

Recognition that the Nation sorely needs more workers in the 
'human services' fields — health, education and welfare. 

Recognition that there are millions of people who could work in 
those fields but lack the necessary training and academic credentials. 



Recognition that it is possible to separate the tasks of the 
human services into categories, some of which could be carried out 
only by full professionals ; others could be performed by non- 
professionals. 



Belief that the non-professionasls can be trained to perform some 
of those tasks veiy quickly and that while workers on the job they 
can learn to perform more and more professional work. They will be 
eligible to move rip a "career ladder," until finally those who 
aspire to professional status may achieve it. 



The most important factor: That even while they are training for 
those professional tasks workers will be engaged in careers, not just 
dead-end or make-work jobs.°2 



The "New Careers" approach according to its proponents promises 



easier access to starting level jobs, in addition to an open ended 



opportunity for career advancement with continuous built in training for 
the participant. 



The Bank Street College of Education adopted the "New Careers" 



philosophy in its direction and study of fifteen educational aide 
training programs being conducted across the United States. This project 
was carried out from 1966 to 1968 under a contract with the United States 



Office of Economic Opportunity. The report of this study New Careers and 
Roles in the American School, by Bowman and Klopf was heavily circulated 



^Fred Powledge, New C areers, Rea l Job s a nd Opportunity fo r the 
Disadvantaged, (New York', Puloli'c 'Affairs' CormvEee,' 196b), ppT~5-Ii. 
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and received wide consideration in professional literature. ^3 

The basic hypothesis of the Batik Street College study was "that 
the utilization of low-income workers as auxiliary personnel in school 
settings may, with appropriate role development, training and institu- 
tionalization have positive outcomes for pupil learning, home school 
relationships, teacher competence, the development of auxiliaries as 
workers and persons, and the system in its totality."^ The fifteen 
programs were analyzed through the use of uniform questionnaires, 
through observations by visiting teams and through interviews with 
instructional staff and other participants. 

The following three findings from the above study seem well 
substantiated: 

1. Training - preferably team training of teachers and auxiliarie 
who would be working together - was seen as essential to the effective 
use of auxiliaries. 

2. Job definition was necessary to provide a frame of reference 
and prevent over or under utilization of auxiliaries, but these 
specifications needed to be applied flexibly to meet the needs of the 
situation. The opportunity for career development was not in evidence 
but was considered to be a crucial factor for adding variety and scope 
to the program and for job satisfaction of auxiliaries. 

3. The development of an effective program depends upon the 

63Garda II. Bowman and Gordon J. Klopf , New Careers and Roles in 
the American School , (New York, Bank Street College of Education, 1967 ) . 

6 %bid., p. 11. 
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school system's willingness to accept it as an integral part of its 
program or institutionalization as the report calls it. 

Although the Batik Street College study suggested positive 
outcomes relating to pupil learning, improved home school relationships 
and greater teacher competency, there was little evidence presented on 
which these factors could be judged. 

Several events within the organized education profession provided 
strong stimulus for a reexamination of the role of the classroom teacher 
and the need for non-professional help. The Department of Classroom 
Teachers of NEA "Time to Teach" project during 1965-66 focused increased 
attention upon the need for a better use of the professional skills of 
teachers. ^5 in 1966-67 the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of NEA identified "The Teacher and His Staff" as 
one of the major study areas. In November of 1966 the Department of 
Classroom Teachers with the support of the Commission and other NEA 
departments sponsored a national study conference on the "Classroom 
Teacher and His Supportive Staff." The conference centered on the 
classroom teacher as the focal point in the educative process, giving 
primary attention to identifying, (a) classes of para-prof essionals and 
administrators and the responsibility of each to classroom teachers and 
(b) relationships among these segments of school personnel to the end 

^National Education Association and Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Time to Teach: Action Report, (Washington, D.C., The 
Association, I966 /. 
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that the classroom teacher can give maximum service to the student. ^6 
The report of this conference identified the classroom teacher's 
supportive staff as other Certified Educators, Professional lion-educators, 
Para-professionals and a miscellaneous group of persons who might have 
contact with the teacher or students. The value of this study was not 
in the definitive answers provided but in the attempt to examine the 
total school staffing picture as it relates to the role of the classroom 
teacher and the interrelationships among all school staff in the 
provision of an educational program for children. This larger view 
appeared to be instrumental in shaping the thinking that has gone into 
the development of the concept of Differentiated Staffing, 

Dwight W. Allen's writing on Differentiated Staffing suggests, "a 
structure based on levels of responsibility in a teaching organization 
that takes its overall shape from what needs to be done educationally, 
now and in the future, in a given school, from what teachers are available 
and best qualified to be responsible for the tasks identified. "6? 

Allen's proposal would place educational policy making in the hands of 
the most talented teachers, the assignment of teaching talent where it 
will do the most good and provide an expanded nonteaching category of 
classified personnel to handle clerical functions. 68 



^ ^National Education Association and Department of Classroom 
Teachers, The Classroom Teacher Speaks on His Supportive Staff, (Wash- 
ington, D.'C.', The' AssocratTon, I 96 Y). ~~ 



^Dwight IT. Allen, A Differentiated Staff : Putting Teaching Talent 
to Work , (Washington, D.C. , - ' National Education" ’AeTocia'CTon, December 
1967), pp. 2-3. 

^Ibid., p. 5. 
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The growth of the Differentiated Staffing concept is attested to 
by the fact that the Association of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association devoted its 1968 study conference to the topic 
"Differentiated Teaching Assignment of Classroom Teachers."^ The view- 
point of the conference was that, "Differentiated teaching assignments 
should provide for more effective use of human resources by . . . 
recognizing the individual differences of teachers; allowing classroom 
teachers to assume responsibility and initiative commensurate with their 
interests, talents and abilities . . . involving the teacher in the 
decision making process . . . establishing a climate that fosters 
creative involvement of staff . . . creating a team approach to 
education . . . , n ™ The use of non-professionals as supportive staff 
for the teaching profession was an integral part of the proposals coming 
from this conference. 

The degree to which the concept of Differentiated Staffing will 
affect the role and function of the majority of classroom teachers 
remains to be seen. The intent of this section of the review; has been 
to show that along with team teaching and other proposals for improving 
instruction one concept of Differentiated Staffing considers the use of 
non-professionals as aides to teachers an essential ingredient of school 
staffing. 



' -.sociation of Classroom Teachers, "ACT Viewpoints," Today’s 
Education , (£8:60-61, National Education Association, March 1969 ) . 

7°Ibid., p. 60. 
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RESEARCH ON THE EFFECT AIDES HAVE ON TEACHER ACTIVITY 
AND PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT 

The literature reveals a wealth of material describing, promoting 
and supporting the use of teacher aides but a lack of well designed and 
conducted research studies which provide evidence that teacher aides 
contribute to the productivity of classroom teachers or to the 
achievement of pupils. 

The Bay City study evaluated the impact of teacher aides on the 
work of elementary school classroom teachers and on the achievement of 
pupils. The results indicated that teachers devoted more time to more 
critical teaching tasks when they had the use of aides. This finding is 
suspect since the task definitions used seem unrelated to theoretical or 
philosophical foundations of teaching and no conclusive evidence is 
presented that children learned more. 

The Yale -Fairfield study reported subjective opinions of teachers, 
pupils, parents and administrators as a basis for the conclusion that 
teachers benefited from the prensence of aides. 7^ A Baltimore County 
study utilized the same procedures and arrived at similar conclusions. 73 

The evaluation of the Minneapolis Teacher Aide Program also 
depended upon questionnaires to analyze duties of aides but with no 

71park, loc . cit . 

7%owell, loc. cit. 

"^Baltimore County Board of Education, Analysis of Qu estionnaire s 
for The Study of Classroom Teacher Ai.de Program’, mime o g r "ap h ea j TYows on , 
haryl an e’pt e'^cer’',"n5'67T* 
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attempt to evaluate the performance of the classroom teacher. 7^ Fif ty- 
per cent of aide time reportedly was spent in areas relating to routines; 
supervision of large groups, twenty-four per cent; and giving personal 
attention to pupils, twenty-two per cent .75 This study is of special . 
interest because it reports a research project involving nine kinder- 
garten classes with the assignment of aides to selected classes in an 
attempt to determine If aides can be used effectively to develop reading 
readiness. The project used three classes with no aides, three classes 
with one aide each and three classes each with five aides, The Metro- 
politan Readiness Test was used as the measure of pupil achievement. The 
results had limited reliability but did show that children gained more in 
reading readiness when aides were present in the classroom. An interesting 
finding was that children in classes with one aide made slightly greater 
gains than children in classes with five aides each. 

In January of 1969 the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards in cooperation with the New Careers Develop- 
ment Center of New York University sponsored a National Conference on 
the Para-prof essionai, Career Advancement, and Pupil Learning. Twelve 
agencies from across the United States representing individual schools, 
school districts, colleges and universities provided brief descriptions 

T^Minneapolis Public Schools, Teacher Aide Program - A Research 
Report , (Minneapolis, Minneapolis Public Schools, 1967 ) . 

75ibid., p. 9. 
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of their aide training projects. 76 Although these descriptions by- 
necessity had to be brief only two reports presented research evidence 
relating to aide activity, teacher activity or pupil achievement. One 
of these was the Minneapolis project previously discussed in this review. 77 
The other project which reported research was the Greenburg Central 
School District No. 7 , Hartsdale, New York. 78 in this project a trained 
psychologist recorded minute by minute for thirty minutes the behavior 
of the classroom teacher and classroom aide. The results of these 
observations were: 

(a) the total amount of actual teaching time (that of the teacher 
and the aide) was beyond what one could optimally expect during any 
thirty minute period, "with only a single teacher in the classroom. 

This finding in no way referred to quality or content of instnaction. 
(b) Teachers spend between 11-21 minutes on the average with small 
groups and 3-7 minutes with one child". 'With Greenburgh's emphasis 
on individualised instruction" this may be a significant breakthrough. 
Teacher-aides average from 6-llj. minutes with small groups and 11-19 
minutes with one child . The' 'direction ox' pre ana post ooservaul'ons 
was for the aide to have begun to substantially work more with 
individual children, (c) The trend regarding teacEer interruptions 
showed a slight decline. Of significance, the teacher aide began to 
receive a larger numer of interruptions redirecting them from the 
teacher and presumably releasing the teacher for more uninterrupted 
instruction. 79 

The reader of course cannot judge if the time is beyond the 
optimal for the average single teacher in the classroom because this 



?6jJational Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
and New Careers Development Center, Description of . araprof essional Pro- 
grams in Education, (preliminary report" of National Conference on Para- 
professional, Career Advancement, and Pupil Learning, mimeographed, 
Washington, D.C., 1969). 

77jiinneapolis Public Schools, loc . cit. 

78pational Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stan- 
dards, op. cit. , second report. 

79lbid. 
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standard is not reported. Relating to pupil achievement the repov„ 
states : 



(2) It is of value to report the end of the year second gra 
Metropolitan Achievement Test score in para gr aph reading in 
comparison with last year's results (Hay 1<?67)” TKe median set ... 
for both years is on grade level (2.). However, what is interesting 
is the distribution of scores for classes. The number of classes 
scoring above grade level QTlT) i ncreased from 2 to 5 , and the 
number of classes scoring below grade level (2.6) decreased from 5" 
to h . Since all classes are ethnically and intellectually bait xc 
^Hen one mu.st assume that the achievement test outcomes were 
influenced by other factors, presumably, the introduction of a 
classroom practitioner, the teacher-aide . One must be careful uw- 
to assume that test performances alone are a valid measure of any 
program's success. 80 

It is only fair to point cut that the Greenlurg School District 
and the other agencies that reported could very possibly have well 
substantiated research data that has not been released or published. 

The lack of research evidence to date indicates that a number 
of critical research questions regarding the provision of non- 
professional support for classroom teachers remain unanswered. 

Anderson's commentary after a thorough review of the literature in 1961: 
is still pertinent: 

Although it seems clear that non-professionals can and should be 
used more widely in the schools than they have been, it remains to 
be learned whether a proportionate reduction in the professionally 
certified staff is warranted or desirable. The waste of talent of 
certificated teachers on routine and minor tasks becomes more 
evident as teachers' total responsibilities are examined. However, 
where the line should be drawn between professional and non- 
prof essional tasks is by no means clear at this point. Questions 
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must also be raised with respect to the recruitment, selection, 
training, and supervision of non-professional workers in a variety 
of roles.® 1 



® 1 Robert H. Anderson, "Organizational Character of Education: 
Staff Utilization and Deployment," Review of Educational Research , 
( 3 hih% 9 > October, 196k), 




CHAPTER III 



DEVELOPMENT AND ANALYSIS OF THE OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

A valid and reliable observation instrument was essential for 
observers to use in collecting data for this study. Because of the 
importance of the instrument this chapter is devoted to three main 
topics: (1) the development of the observation instrument, (2) the 

description of the observation instrument and (3) an analysis of 
research question I relating to the instrument. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 

Initial Preparation of Categories and Items . A search of the literature 
and other inquiries by the investigator did not uncover any available 
classroom observational instruments which could be used in their entirety 
or be slightly modified for use in this study. The most useful 
instrument was in a study by Hagstron in which four trained observers 
recorded the behavior of twenty-five elementary school classroom teachers 
over a period of eighteen days.®^ Between 8:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m. the 
observers made one round of the school every twenty-five minutes and 
tallied the behavior of each classroom teacher. Hagstrom's instrument 

®^The relationship of the observation instrument to the Rationale 
For The Study is given on pages 10-13 of the first chapter. 

83Ellis A. Hagstron. "The Teacher’s Day." The Elementary School 
Journal, (62:1*22-1*31, May/ 1962). * 
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contained eighteen clearly defined categories: 



6. Observing 

7. Interacting with adults 

8. Reading 

9. Writing - creative 



1. Conducting routines 

2. Control 

3. Presen ling information 

U . Instructional supervision 



$. Non-inst.ructional supervision ll|. 



10. VJriting - clerical 

11. Clerical - general 

12. Materials nanipulation 

13. Transition - pupils 
lli. Transition - teacher 
1. $ . Travel 

16. Personal 

17. No interpretable activity 

18. Unable to observe®^ 



Hagstron's activities and description of categories formed the 
basis for the initial Clerical, Routine and Instructional categories 
used in the preliminary observation instrument. 

The development of items to identify Differentiated Instructional 
Activities ca me from a pragmatic point of view. What was needed was a 
listing of activities in which pupils could engage, and which would 
indicate teacher provision for individual or small group needs. 
Observation of classes and discussions with teachers and administrators 
showed little use of programed texts and teaching machines. There was 
some use of multiple listening centers, individual or small group viewing 
of loop films and film strips, library reading centers, games, arts and 
crafts, and materials for children wo practice arithmetic and language 
skills. All teachers utilized reading groups and seat work in their 
instructional programs. 

From this information a survey form was developed which was cent 
to twenty-six randomly selected elementary schools in Ealtinore County.®^ 



excluded from the survey population. A copy of the survey form can be 
found in Appendix D, page 1 26. 
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The letter to the principal asked him to select one first grade teacher 
to respond to the survey. Twenty of the twenty-six schools responded, 
with two schools submitting three responses each, for a total of twenty- 
four responses. 

Of the seven items listed in the survey the teachers favored the 
following activities by the number indicated below. 



Reading group 2k 
Reading centers 2b 
Arithmetic center 22 
Listening center 21 
Language center - phonetics 21 
Language center - sentence or word structure 20 
Arts and Craifts 17 

Under other suggestions the teachers included: 

Science center 6 
Games center £ 
Viewing center £ 
Socia?. living center 2 
Writing center 2 



All twelve of these activities were included in the observation instru- 
ment as Differentiated Instructional Activities. 

Timing Mechanism . The necessity for timing multiple observations, 
and the need for observer freedom to move about the room eliminated 
electrical or large recording devices such as video tape. 87 Stopwatches 
were chosen as the most practical timing mechanism. 

Four stopwatches wore mounted to a clipboard so each stopwatch 
was opposite a category as shown in Figure 1, page L(3 . 



86 A copy of the letter to the principals is shown in Appendix E, 
page 128 . 

8?a video tape of a classroom with a teacher attd a teacher ;rith 
an aide was made for use in training observers. 





FIGURE- 1 
TIMING DEVICE 



Preliminary Use of the Instngnent . The information from the 
literature and "Teacher Activities Survey" was used to write a 
description of Clerical Activities, Routine Activities, Total Group 
Instruction and Differentiated Instructional categories as veil as 
procedures for timing and recording observations. The instrument 
described above was used by the investigator for five, one hour 
observations of first grade classrooms. From these observations and 
after a conference with the research comitteo members, the categories 
were further refined and administration procedures clarified. The one 
hour observation period was divided into four ton minute periods to 
allow a comparison of activities over the four time periods. The tine 
recorded would reflect the teacher's participation in clerical and 
routine activities and the teacher's and children's participation in 
Total Group Instruction and Differentiated Instruction. The aides' 
activities were to be tallied for each activity performed. 

Trial of the Instrument. Three observers, an elementary school 
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principal, vice-principal and classroom teacher were trained by the 
investigator to use the revised instrument. Sixteen observations 
including the investigator's, ware made in fourteen first grade class- 
rooms and two second grade classrooms. These observations were in six 
different schools with six' of the observations being made of teachers 
who were working with aides, student teachers or parent volunteers.®® . 

The observers agx’eed that the descriptions of the categories wore 
clear and that the items placed within categories were satisfactory. 
Minor suggestions were made for greater clarity in administrative 
procedures and these were incorporated in the final observation 
instrument. 

The Teacher and Aide Activity Observation Instrument described 
in the next section of this chapter has been reproduced exactly as it 
was given to the observers for their use in collection of data for this 
study. 



°°The number of first grade classroom teachers with aides was 
limited and care had to be taken not to utilize schools in which the 
study was to be conducted. 




TEACHER A!® AIDE ACTIVITY OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 



Introduction 

This instilment is designed to time the functions carried out by 
first grade classroom teachers and to tally the functions performed by 
aides. It is not intended to measure technique or mode of presentation. 
Human behavior is complex and varied; any attempt to observe and 
categorize behavior must place some limitations on the scope of the 
activity to be recorded. This instrument does provide for simultaneous 
recording of multiple acts of the teacher and/or aide. 

Read the directions carefully; become thoroughly familiar with 
the categories to be recorded. 

General Information 

Description of Instrument . The instrument consists of a clip- 
board -with four stopwatches attached and recording sheets to be placed 
on the clipboard. Each recording sheet contains four categories of 
activities; clerical, routine, total group instruction and 
differentiated instruction. Recording sheets should be placed on the 
clipboard so that each category is opposite a stopwatch. Sub-items are 
listed under each category heading for quick identification of teacher 
and/or aide activity. 

The record sheet also contains an area to record, by minute, the 
number of activities going on under differentiated instruction. There 
is also a space beside each sub-item to tally the activities performed 
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by aides.®? 

Tining P r ocedures . The observer ’.■rill record for four ten minute 
periods. The first observation period should begin simultaneously with 
the time the school has established as the official school starting time. 
Begin timing even if the teachor is not prepared to begin instructional 
or organizational activities. 

Once the ten minute observation period has begun, do not reset 
the stopwatches until the ten minute period is over. A given stopwatch 
may be started, stopped and started again any number of times during any 
ten minute period. 

At the end of the ten minute observation allow five minutes to 
record on tho observation sheet in minutes and seconds the total time 
recorded for each of tho four categories, add up the score for the 
number of activities observed in category IV, change record sheets and 
reset stopwatches . 

At least one stopwatch should be running for a category at all 
times during each ten minute observation. 

Timing in categories I and II, Clerical and Routines, refers only 
to activities carried on by the classroom teacher; therefore one of 
these stopwatches will be started when the classroom teener is 
performing an activity in one of these two categories. 

Tining in categories HI and IV, Total Group Instruction and 

®?A sample teacher and aide activity record sheet can be found on 
page of this chapter. 
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Differentiated Instruction, focuses upon the activity of the children. 

If some form of instruction is being carried on by either teacher or 
aide, one of these watches will be operating. At no tine can both of 
these watches be running. 

A stopwatch nay be running for the teacher in either category I 
or category II while a stopwatch is running in either categories III or 
IV for instructional activity. 

Tallying for Aide Functions . A tally nark should be nade beside 
each sub-iten for each activity performed by the aide. If an identical 
activity is carried on by the aide separated by a different activity, it 
is tallied a second tine. This tallying is independent of the timing of 
teacher or teacher-pupil activity. 

Schedule of Observations . Each observer will be supplied with an 
assignment sheet listing the school, teachers to be observed, school 
starting tine and location of the school. Permission for observations 
will have been arranged in advance and the teachers informed of the time 
and purpose of the observation. 

Observers should arrive at the school at least fifteen minutes 
before classes are scheduled to begin. Report to the school office and 
double check the teacher to be observed, Go to the classroom five or ten 
minutes early. Introduce yourself to the teacher and determine a mutual 
and satisfactory place to sit for the observation. Do rot discuss the 
instrument or observation with the teacher. 




Children may ask questions; be friendly but do not engage them in 



conversation. 



Description of Categories 

I. Clerical, Housekeeping, Materials Manipulation, Contact with Other 
Personnel 

When the teacher can be observed performing any one of the 
following activities, the stopwatch for this category should be 
started. 

Usually at desk - preparing lessons, dittos, macerials for pupils; 
correcting and grading papers, recording grades; filing, 
sorting papers, preparing papers for distribution. 

Putting up bulletin board displays, putting work on the black- 
board, arranging materials around the room. 

Setting up tape recorder, record player, projectors, screens. 

This nay involve going to another area for equipment and 
returning with same or directing the activity of another 
adult or pupil in setting up equipment. 

Cleaning or tidying room, arranging chairs or tables, windows and 
shades, lights, picking up materials or directing another 
adult or pupil in these activities. 

’Watching another person teach. 

Talking to another person, an aide, custodian, or visitor to the 
classroom. 

II, Conducting Routines 

Routines are those activities that are repeated regularly but 
that are incidental, supportive or preparatory for instructional 
activities. These activities involve the teacher and pupils with 
the teacher usually directing the activity. 

Opening exercises •• salute to flag, singing. 

Taking attendance . 
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Listening to intercom announcements. 

Helping children with coats, boots, shoe strings, personal 
questions and other non-instructional activities. 

Supervision of children going to and from lavatory, a snack 
break or going to another area of the building. 

Organizing for new activity can include areas already listed but 
in addition can include activities such as children moving 
from one reading group to another, pupils securing materials 
for new activity or listening to the teacher's directions for 
new activity. 

Collecting and/or distributing papers, books, money, lunch counts, 
items brought in by children. 

The next two categories focus on pupils. The teacher is usually, 
but may not be directly involved. (See examples) 

III. Total Group Instruction 

The total class must be involved in the same activity. The 
teacher or aide may be directing the activity. 

Listening to a lecture by teacher, report by student or another 
person. 

Watching and/or listening to film, filmstrip, record or tape. 

Discussion - question-answer period with teacher or another pupil. 

Taking a test or correcting test. 

Reading at desk, group reading, study, seat work with ditto 
papers . 

Singing, playing a game. 

On-going activities such as show and tell, date report, weather 
report, reviewing homework assignments or other group 
activity. 




Differentiated Instruction 

The total class cannot all bo engaged in the sano activity. 
Individuals or groups must be working on different activities. 



So 



The teacher and/or aide will almost always be involved in some 
manner. Some activities are listed jointly to signify some types 
of activities that can be going on simultaneously. 

Reading group - seat work with ditto papers, reading assign- 
ments. 

Seat work - teacher or aide giving individual help to a pupil 
or small group of children. 

Interest or study centers such as the following may be set up 
around the room where individuals or groups of pupils may go. 

These must be instructionally related and require some direction 
an^ preparation by the teacher. 

Listening center - tape or record player. 

Language center using flannel boards, magnetic boards, bulletin 
boards with activities such as phonetics work, word or 
sentence structures, spelling. 

Arithmetic center using boards listed above or other arithmetic 
materials . 

Science center. 

Handwriting center. 

Library - reading center. 

Music center - instruments, recordings. 

Arts and crafts center. 

Games center. 

Planned chalkboard work. 

Pupils helping other pupils with flash cards or other materials 
provided by the teacher. 



Observation Exampl es 



The following examples should cover the majority of cases or give 
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directions on how to record. 

1. Beginning of observation period. Teacher tells children to 
rise, picks child for leader of Pledge of Allegiance. Begin 
stopwatch for #11, routines. 

2. Teacher takes roll, continue stopwatch for #11, routines. 

3. A child is asked to go to calendar to record today's date. 
Stop #11, begin #111, total group instruction. 

k. While the date is being recorded, the teacher passes out 

ditto papers. Continue #111 ^ total group instruction, start 
# II. (Two simultaneous activities in which teacher is 
directly involved). 

5 . Another child is called to go to weather board to record 
today's weather; teacher continues passing out paper. 

Continue #111, group instruction ar.d #11, routines. Teacher 
finishes passing paper. Stop #11, routines. Continue #111, 
group instruction. 

6. Weather report finished, stop #111, total group instruction. 
Teacher starts giving directions for next act-i /ity - reading. 
Start #11, routines. Continue #11, routines until children 
are settled. Teacher goes to reading group (one-third of 
children) while remaining children start working on ditto 
papers at their seats. (The Leacher has two groups in 
operation). Start #IV, differentiated instxuiction. 

x Special Scoring Under Area #IV 
This area is divided into one minute periods. For each 
one minute period, the observer is to record the number of 
groups engaged in different instructional activities. 

In the example just given, after one minute the observer 
would record 2 beside the first one minute time period for 
the two activities - reading group being instructed and 
children at desks doing seat work. All seat vrork of this 
nature is considered one activity unless it can be clearly 
identified that the seat work is based on different ability 
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or needs o.f the children. 

7. For 8 minutes the reading and seat work go on. Continue #17, 
differentiated instruction. Record a 2 beside time periods 
one through 8, 

8. At end of 8 minutes teacher starts giving directions to 
change reading groups. One-third of children stop working 
at desk, get ready to change. Stop //IV, differentiated 
instruction . Begin #H, routines. When teacher starts 
teaching, stop #11, routines, begin # IV, differentiated 
instruction. 

) . As teacher teaches the second reading group, two children go 
to arithmetic center. Continue //IV, differentiated instruc- 
tion but for next one minute time period record a 3 for the 
three activities going on. Four children finish seat work 
and go to science center] for next one minute period record 
for four activities going on. 

10. Assume that an aide is in the room. Tire teacher is teaching 
a reading group (one-third of children). The rest of the 
class is doing seat work but the aide is reading to two 
children ir. the corner, or going from child to child giving 
individual help. Continue #IV, differentiated instruction 
but record a 3 for reading group - seat work - aide help. If 
the aide were working on clerical duties, a score of 2 would 
be recorded in # IV but no time in #1, clerical for the aide. 

The aide’s activities would be tallied beside the appropriate 
sub -item. 

11. The teacher stops teaching the one reading group and prepares 
to change groups. Begin #11, routines. The teacher assigns 
the aide to read to a third group, while the remainder 
continue seat work] teacher goes to listening center and starts 
setting it up. Stop #H, continue #IV, differentiated 
instruction, begin //I, clerical. Score 2 in the area # IV for 
aide working with the reading group and children doing seat 
work. The #1 was started for the teacher working with audio- 
visual equipment. A tally would be made for aide working with 
reading group. 

12. Teacher has finished setting up equipment. Stop #1, clerical. 

13. Teacher calls a group to come to listening center] the same 
group stays with the aide] the remainder* of children work on 
seat work. Continue #1 V, Differentiated Instruction] record 
3 for each one minute period. 

lhn The group at the listening center is started and the teacher 
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leaves and takes one child from seat work to work with her; 
the group stays with aide and remaining children do seat work . 
Continue #IV, Differentiated Instruction} record 1* for each 
one minute time period. 

15. Above continues for ten minutes. Record four for each one 
minute time period in #1 V, Differentiated Instruction. 

3.6. Teacher stops all activity and starts giving directions for 
new activity. Stop #1 V, Differentiated Instruction} begin 
#11, routines. 

17. Teacher begins arithmetic lesson with total class. Stop #11, 
routines} begin #IH, group instruction. Lesson proceeds 

for ten minutes, all recorded in area //III, group instruction. 

18. Arithmetic lesson ends; aide reads poem to class; teacher 
watches. Continue #HI, group instruction. Start #1, 
clerical for teacher watching. Continues for five minutes. 

19. Teacher begins giving directions to total class for new 
activity. Stop #111, group instruction. Begin #11, routines. 




School ' Grade 

NumberTTJoys Girls ' bale Time - Period 1 2 3 C 

Teacher ” Check one of the above periods 



I. CLERICAL, HOUSEKEEPING, MATERIALS 
Aids performs - tally 
Preparing lessons 
Preparing materials for pupils 
Put up, take down displays 
Correcting, grading papers 
Filing, sorting papers 



MANIPULATION, CONTACT OTHER PERSONNEL -Timo 

Clean or tidy room 
Set up, take down AV 
Converse wiuh other adults “ 

Watch another teach ~ 



I. CONDUCTING ROUTINES - Time 
Aide performs - tally 

Opening exercises Lavatory supervision 

Taking attendance Hall supervision 

Distributing materials Playground supervision 

Collecting materials Taking class to and from activity 

Helping children, non-instructional Listening to intercom 

Organizing new activity ” 



I. 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES - Total group participation in same activity-Time 
Aide assisted or performed - tally *' 

Lecture Test taking or correction 

Film, filmstrip, tape showed 
Discussion, question-answer period 
Pupil presentation or report ” 

Show and tell ' 



Reading or studying 
Singing, playing game 
On-going activity 



V. 



DIFFERENTIATED INSTRUCTION - Individual or 
Aide helps child or children - tally 
Reading group 

Seat work * 

Language center ~ 

Phonetic center 

Word, or sentence ~ 

Handwriting ““ ‘ ‘ 



group work - Time 



Arithmetic center 
Science center 
Music certer 
Library, reading center 
Arts and crafts 
Planned board work 



Record below the number of different activities for each one minute timo period 
under Differentiated Instruction. 

1 6 

2 7 

3 8 

U 9 

5 10 



Total Score - Add 1 to 10 



FIGURE 2 




SAMPLE OF TEACHER AND AIDE ACTIVITY 
OBSERVATION RECORD SHEET 






ANALYSIS OF THE OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 



From the twenty observations scheduled for the study six 



obsecrations were randomly selected for paired observations using the 



following schedule. 

Observers School 

with aide 
no aide 
with aide 
no aide 
no aide 
no aide 



A and B 2-A 

C and D 2 

B and D 10 -A 

C and A 10 

A and D 1 

B and C 8 



Each of the four observers made one observation with each of the 



other three observers. The first listed observer was responsible for 
signaling the starting and stopping tine and his data was used as study 
data. 



QUESTION I. i 

Can a valid and reliable classroom observation instrument be 
developed which enables the observer to discriminate among Clerical 
Activity, Routine Activity, Total Group Instruction and Differentiated 
Instructional Activity of teachers and/or aides and time the activity of 
teachers in these four categories? 

Va lidity . An assumption of face validity was initially made in 
that the items of the test ’would correctly identify behavior of teacher, 
aide and children and that the timing of teacher and/or aide related 
activities represented a true and accurate description of the classroom 
program. The three observers who participated in tho preliminary study 
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TABLE 1 

Tlltn AID t’SIGHfED SOORoo CF Oj X PAIRED 
OBSERVAIlGhS UilvD i; T If Lf Alij'LJTY STTJDY 







First 


Ten " ” 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 






111 mite 


Tea II: 


Lnube 


Ten I Mi 


nute 


Ton I*. 


.;V:T.i to 






Ocscrv 


at ions 


Obce.'v; 


atiens 


Observe' 


tic ns 


CbserVi 

. 


r -t von o 


Observers 


Category 


A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


B 


School 


T 


:2> 


0 


0 


i 

0 


f~ * | 

iVj 


0 


0 


0 


2 -A 


II 


6:29 


7:00 


:53 


: I o 


1) :l;8 


U:i)7 


2:06 


3:?6 




III 


3:06 


3 :C0 


5:07 


9 :12 


5:07 


5:25 


3:56 


2:38 




TV 


0 


0 


C 


0 


0 


0 


U:X3 


It: 12 




Score 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


16 


Observers 




C 


D 


c 


0 


c 


5 


c 


D 


School 


T 




:22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


r-> 

C 


11 


6sCU 


6:53 I 


0 


o 


5: CO 


2:33 


0 


fj 




111 


3:35 


2:!j5 


1C: 00 


1C: 00 


r . r ■/. 


5:25 


0 


0 




IV 


0 


0 


0 


i o 


0 


2:53 


10:00 


10: r.'O 




Score 


0 


i 0 


0 

1 _ . 


i 0 


C 


r J 

' \ 


i 


1 39 







POOR ORIGINAL COPY * BEST 
AVAILABLE AT TIME RIMED 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 





First Ten 
Minute 
Observation 


Second 
Ten Minute 
Observations 


Third 

Ten Minute 
Observations 


Fourth 
Ten Minute 
Observations 


Observers 


Category 


B 


L 


B 


D 


B 


D 


B 


D 


School 


I 


0 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


:10 


:57 


10 -A 


II 


6:00 


5:1*1 


0 


0 


0 


C 


1:00 


:10 




HI 


U : 01 


1*:31 


10:00 


10:00 


03 


Oh 


0 


0 




IV 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9:27 


9:26 


8:50 


8:53 




Score 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18 


20 


13 


18 


Observers 


Category 


c 


A 


c 


A 


c 


A 


C : 


A 


School 


I 


3:50 


3:31 


:22 


:19 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


n 


1:10 


1:09 


2:1*7 


2:35 


:52 


:57 


1:1*2 


1:10 




HI 


0 


0 


:10 


:16 


0 


0 


0 


0 




IV 


5:22 


6:12 


6:1*3 


6:1*8 


10:00 


9:58 


8:1*5 


10:00 




Score 


10 


15 


21 


21 


23 


25 


18 


20 


Observers 


Category 


A 


D 


A 


. D 


A 


D 


A 


D 


School 


I 


1:07 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


II 


5:26 


10:00 


:i*7 


0 


1:00 


1:10 


1:30 


:59 




III 


3:1*0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




IV 


0 


0 


10:00 


10:00 


10:00 


10:00 


10:00 


10; 00 




Score 


0 


0 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


Observers 


Category 


B 


•c 


B 


C 


B 


C 


B 


c 


School 


I 


:U5 


:Ul 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


H 


9:15 


9:19 


10:00 


■ 10:00 


0 


0 


r — 1 


:10 




IH 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




IV 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10:00 


10:00 


10:00 


10:00 




Score 


0 


0 


0 


0 


27 


30 


23 


30 



Table 2, page 58, gives the total time in Clerical Activities, Routine 
Activities, TotoJ. Group Instruction and Differentiated Instruction that the 
four paired observers recorded for the six observations, Table 2 also gives 
the time in agreement recorded by the paired observers for each of the four 
categories named above and gives the per cent this time represents of the 
total time in the category. 
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TABLE 2 

PAIRED OBSERVERS TOTAL RECORDED TIME 
EY CATEGORIES 







CATEGORY 








Clerical 


Routines 


Group 

Instruction 


Differentiated 

Instruction 


Total 


Total Time 


18:05 


13h:2 6 . 


111:3? 


233:h2 


h92th5 


Time In 
Agreement 


10: Oh 


119:37 


105: ho 


228:32 


ii6l:12 


Per cent of 
Time In 
Agreement 


77.0% 


88.9 % 


9 2.2% 


97.8# 


93.6# 



In Clerical Activities the total tine in agreement for the six 
observers represented seventy-seven per cent of the total time recorded 
in Clerical Activities, in Routines 88.9 per cent, in Total Group 
Instruction 92.2 per cent and in Differentiated Instruction 97.8 per 
cent. The total time the six observers recorded for all categories was 
h92 minutes and forty-five seconds of which there was agreement in timing 
h6l minutes twelve seconds, or 93.6 per cent of the total time. 

On the basis of these percentages of agreement the Teacher and 
Aide Activity Observation Instrument was accepted as adequate for use in 
timing Clerical Activities and Routine Activities and as excellent for 
use in timing Total Group Instruction and Differentiated Instructional 
activity of teachers and aides. 

Table 3, page 59, gives the total time for each pair of observers 
for the forty minute observation period, the amount of time in agreement 
and the percentage of the total tine which the time in agreement represented. 
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TABLE 3 

PAIRED OBSERVERS RECORDED THE, TIME IN AGREEMENT 
AND PER CENT OF HI AGREEMENT 



OBSERVER, 




A-B 


C-D 


B-D 


C-A 


A-D 


B-C 


Total Time 
Recorded 


80:53 


80:55 


80:13 


8U : U0 


85:39 


80:25 


Time Jn 
Agreement 


75:28 


72:31: 


78:00 


8 l :08 


83:50 


80:12 


Per Cent Of 
Time In 
Agreement 


93.8/5 


89. 1% 


96.9/5 


95.9/5 


86.1$ 


99 M 



The percentages of tines in agreement were 86. U per cent for observers 

A-D, 89.7 per cent for observers C-D, 93.8 per cent for observers a-B, 

95.9 per cent for observers C~A, 96.9 per cent for observers B-D and 
* 

99*8 per cent for observers B-C. 

Based on the above levels of tine in agreement the Teacher and 
Aide Activity Observation Instrument was accepted as a reliable 
instrument for trained observers to use to time teachers and aides in 
Clerical Activity, Routine Activity, Total Group Instruction and 
Differentiated Instruction. 

Aide Activities . To pairs of observers, B-C and B-D, observed 
teachers who had an aide to assist them. From Table U, on pages 61 and 
62, it can be seen that observers B and C each recorded sixteen 
activities of the aide over the forty minute observation. There was 
eighty- seven per cent agreement on fourteen of the sixteen activities. 
In tho first ten minute period observer B recorded the aide as 
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"preparing material for children" and observer C recorded the aide as 
"cleaning or tidying room". In the second ten minute period observer B 
recorded the aide as "filing, sorting papers" and observer C as 
"correcting - grading papers." The similarity between the activities 
is obvious. In the third ton minute observation period observer C 
recorded the aide as "helping children - non-instructional" while 
observer B omitted thi3 activity. In the fourth ten minute observation 
period observer B recorded the aide as conducting "on going activity" 
while observer C omitted this activity. 

Observers B and D each recorded ten activities for the aide and 
agreed on eight of the ten for eighty pr ;> nt agreement. In the first 
ten minute period observer B recorded the aide as involved in "discussion, 
.question-answer period" and observer D as "on-going activity." In the 
second ten minute period observer B recorded the aide as "distributing 
materials" while observer .0 emitted this activity. In the fourth ten 
minute period observer D recorded ths aide as "organizing new activity" 
while observer B omitted this activity. 

Based on the above avider.ee the Teacher and Aide Activity 
Observation Instrument was accepted as a reliable instrument for trainc 
observers to use in identifying aide activity among and within the 
categories of Clerical Activities, Routine Activities, Total Oroup 
Instruction and differentiated Instruction. 
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TABLE I4 

AIDE FUNCTIONS RECORDED BY 
PAIRED OBSERVERS 





First Ten 


Minute Period 


First Ten Minute Period 


1 


Observers 


Observers 


0 


B 


C 


B 


D 


I 


Watching another 


Watchin another 


Preparing 


Cleaning or tidying 




teach 


tc sch • 


material for 
pupils . 


room. 


n 


Taking opening 
exercises. 
Taking 

attendance. 
Collecting 
material. 
Listening to 
intercom. 


Taking opening 
exercises. 

Taking attendance. 

Collecting 

materials. 

Listening to 
intercom. 


None. 


None. 


III 

» 


None . 


None . 


Leading 

discussion 

question- 

answer 

period. 


Loading On-going 
activity. 


IV 


None. 


None . 


None. 


None . 




Second Ten M 


inute Period 


Lecond Ten 


Minute Period 


I 


Preparing 


Preparing material 


Watching 


Watching another 




material for 
pupils. 

Filing, 
sorting 
papers . 


for pupils 
Correcting, grading 
papers . 


another 

teach. 


teach. 


n 


Ta' ing 

attendance . 


Taking attendance. 


Distributing 

material. 


None . 


m 


None . 


None . 


Helping 
children - 
arithmetic . 


Helping children - 
arithmetic . 


IV 


None . 


None . 


None . 


None . 




Third Ten Minute Period 


Third Ten »; 


inute Period 


1 


Preparing 


Preparing material 


Watching 


Watching another 




material for 
pupils. 

Filing, sorting 
papers. 


for pup.. Is 
Filing, sorting 
papers. 


another 

teach. 


teach. 




TABLE I; (continued) 
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fH 

g 


Third Ten Minute Period | Third Ten 


Minute Period 


g 


Observers | 


J Observers 


d 


B 


. 0 


B 


D 




Conversing with 


Conversing with 








another adult. 


another adult. 






n 


Distributing 


Distributing 


None . 


None . 




material. 


material. 










Helping children - 










non-instructionaL 






hi 


None . 


None , 


Helping chil- 


Helping children- 








dren - 


arithmetic . 








arithmetic. 




iv 


None . 


None . 


Arithmetic 


Arithmetic 








center. 


center. 




Fourth Ten Minute Period 


Fourth Ten 


Minute Period 


i 


Preparing 


Preparing material 


Watching 


Watching another 




material for 


for pupils. 


another 


teach. 




pupils. 




teach, 




ir 


Organizing new 


None . 


None . 


Organizing new 




activity. 






activity. 


hi 


None . 


None, 


None. 


* 

None . 


IV 


Language center 


Language center. 


Arithmetic 


Arithmetic 




Word or 


Vtord or 


center. 


center. 




sentence. 


sentence. 








Listening 


Listening center. 








center. 









On the basis of the preceeaing infomation the answer to research 
question I is that the Teacher and Aide Activity Observation Instrument 
is a valid and reliable classroom observation instrument which enables 
the observer to discriminate among Clerical Activity, Routine Activity. 
Total Group Instruction, Differentiated Instructional Activity of 
teachers and/or aides and tine the activity of teachers in these four 
categories . 
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CHAPTER IV 
PROCEDURES 

This chapter is divided into two main sections. The first 
section: 

1. Describes the selection of schools and their geographic 
locations within Baltimore County, Maryland. 

2 . Describes the process used to choose teachers with aides and 
the selection of groups of children and teachers without aides. 

3. Corpares the two sets of schools on the following criteria: 

a. Length of teaching experience of teachers in the study. 

b. School enrollment by total school, total first grade and 
by experimental and control classes. 

c. Occupational status of principal wage earners in the 
homes of the children in the study. 

li. Compares the two sets of schools on second and fourth grade 
California Test of Mental Ability. 

$> Compares the two sets of schools on third and sixth grade 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills - Reading Sub-section. 

6. Describes the procedures used to collect observation data. 

The second section: 

Describes the nature of the data and the statistical procedures 
used to test Research Questions IT, III, IV, V and the related 
statistical hypotheses.?^ 

^^Research question X covering procedures and statistical operations 
dealing with development of the observation instx’umcnt are treated sepa- 
rately in Chapter XII, pages LiO to 62 . 
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SECTION I 

Procedures For Selecting Schools, Teachers and Classes 

Selection of Schools . The Federally funded Title I "Education 
Development Project" was the only program in the Baltimore County school 
system which assigned full .time aides to individual classroom teachers, 
hence teachers with aides had to be selected from schools receiving 
federal help. During the 1968-69 school year eighteen elementary schools 
were participating in the "Education Development Project." Sixteen of 
these schools were located in the tvelth and fifteenth election districts 
of Baltimore County. In these sixteen schools there were seventeen first 
grade teachers with full time aides. Two teachers had been observed in 
preliminary studies and vrere excluded from consideration, 'fen of the 
remaining fourteen schools and first grade teachers were randomly chosen 
as subjects with the remaining four schools and teachers held in reserve. 

From the total of thirty-three elementary schools in the tvelth 
and fifteenth election districts, seventeen v;ere not in the "Educational 
Development Project" and had r.o aides. Ten of these seventeen schools 
were randomly chosen to be included as control schools for purposes of 
this study. 

Classroom Teacher Selection . The selection of classroom teachers 
with aides was limited to those first grade teachers in the "Educational 
Development Project" who had been assigned a full tir.e aide. The 
children in these classes were those with the lowest expec tat ions in 
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reading as indicated by the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test. 

In the ten schools without aides, r.ir.e used the Leo -Cl ark tost 
to group the first grade children. One school used the Lee-Clark test 
to group the first grade children and in addition grouped then according 
to sex. In the ten schools without aides the classes of children scoring 
lowest on the Lee-Clark test were idantified and the teachers selected 
for inclusion in this study. 

The principals of the twenty schools were contacted by telephone 
or by personal visit and the purpose and needs of the study explained. 

A followup letter was written to the principals identifying the teacher 
and class and asking the principal's and teacher's permission to 
observe. 91 All twenty principals and teachers agreed to participate in 
the study. 

Comparability of Two Sets of Schools on Teacher Experience, Enrollment , 
Socio-economic Factors. Pupil Achievement 

Teaching Experience of the Twenty Teachers in the Study . All 
twenty teachers were rated as satisfactorv or better by the local school 
administrators and were full certified according to Maryland State 
Department of Education requirements. 

91a copy of the letter to the school principals can be found in 
Appendix 0 , p . 131 . 



O 
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The years of teaching experience were as follows: 



Teachers With Aides Teachers Without Aides 



Years 


Number of 


Years 


Nunber of 


Experience 


Teachers 


Experience 


Teachers 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


h 


1 


3 


1 


9 


• 2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


7 


1 


9 


1 


10 


1 


20 


1 


11 


1 


25 


1 


lh 


1 


Total *“ 




18 


_1 


•S. Exp, 83 


10 


Total ““ 
Yrs. Exp. 78 


10 



The average years of experience for teachers with aides was 8.3 



years with a range of one year to twenty-five years, The average years 
of experience for teachers without aide3 was 7.8 years with a range of 
■' one to eighteen years. The r.edian years experience for teachers with 
aides was 7*£ years ar.d for teachers without aides 8.5 years. 

The Kann-Whitney U was utilized to conpare the distribution of 
the years cf experience of teachers with aides and teachers without aides. 9^ 
This analysis produced a U = b5 which indicates ro significant difference 
at the .05 level. 

Aides 1 Experience . Five of the aices in the study were completing 
theLr first full year. The renaining five were completing their second 
full year at the sane school. 

School Kr.rollr.ent . The school enrollnent figures for the ten 



^Sidney Siegel, horpar are trie Statistics fo v - the Pehavioral 
Sciences, (hew Yorh, FcGrav-iftlV took Co.. Inc , ’ 1^6) pp . llt-li’6 .’ 
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TABLE 5 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENT FOR TEH SCHOOLS WITH AIDES 
AMD TEN SCHOOLS V.TTHOUT AIDES 



■ 


SCHOOLS V/ITi 


( AIDES 


9esu» 


SCHOOLS 


'•JIT HOUT AIDES 


—a- rtf 


Schcol 


Total 

School 


First 

Grade 


CJ.as: 


3 in Study 1 


School 


Total 

School 


First 

Grade 


Class in SI 


dudv 


1-A 


328 


Wi 


Boys 

9 


Girls 

•12 


x 0 1 a^ 
21 


1 


698 


i5o 


Eoys 

10 


Girls 

Hi 


Total 

21i 


2-A 




U6 


10 


9 


19 


2 


951 i 


157 


12 


12 


2ii 


3 -A 


90$ 


152 


12 


15 


27 


3 


705 


12li 


12 


7 


19 


U-A 


7kQ 


122 


9 


13 


22 


li 


807 


95 


13 


9 


22 


5- A 


7bt 


121 


13 


6 


19 


5 


lU6 


28 


16 


13 


29 


6- A 


6b6 


90 


13 


7 


20 


6 


688 


102 


9 


12 


21 


7-A 


629 


118 


Hi 


7 


21 


7 


512 


102 


10 


7 


17 


8- A 


b$0 


96 


21 


9 


30 


8 


592 


103 


17 


7 


26 


9 -A 


385 


55 


lli 


H* 


28 


9 


65U 


110 


17 


8 


25 


10-A 


506 


70 


Hi 


8 


22 


10 


561 


92 


21 


0 


21 


Total 


5616 


91U 


129 


100 


229 


Total 


6517 


1063 


139 


89 


228 



schools with aides and the ten schools without aides are shown in Table 
5, page 67. A comparison of average enrollments for the two sets shows: 

Average Enrollment s 





Total 


Total First 


Class In 




School 


Grade 


Stu dy 


With Aides 


561.6 


91. h 


22.9 


Without Aides 


651.7 


106.3 


22.8 



The ten schools without aides ran larger in total schcol enroll- 
r^nts and total first grade enrollment. The enrollment for the classes 
utilised in the study were almost identical. 

The distributions of enrollments for the t*.x> sets of schools were 
compared utilising the Mann-Whitney U. The comparison of th.e total 
schcol em'ollnent produced a U * 26, total first grade enrollment a U K 
)j 7 and for project class enrollment a U s all of which indicate r.o 
significant difference in distribution of enrollment at the .05 level. 
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Occupational Status of Principal Wage Earners of Children la The 



St udy , Each school was asked to supply the occupation of the principal 
wage earner in the hones of children in this study, These occupations 
were classified according to the following United States Departnent of 

Labor categories, 93 



Professional 






Administrative 


Technical 


Clerical 


Accountant 


Engineer 


Office Worker 


Auditor 


Draftsman 


Salesman 


Attorney 


Supervisor - Plant 


Biller 


Manager 


Foreman 


Stenographer 


Job Analyst 


Toolmaker 


Secretary 


Director of Personnel 


Inspector - Plant 


Keypunch Operator 


Chemist 




Switchboard Operator 


Engineer 

Teacher 

Minister 

Physician 

- Maintenance 


Custodial 


Miscellaneous^ 


Carpenter 


Packer 


Unemployed 


Bricklayer 


Watchman 


Welfare 


plumber 


Laborer 


Divorced 


Sheet Metal Worker 


Receiving Clerk 


Unknown 


Machine Operator 




Deceased 


Truck Driver 




Foster Home 


Printer 




Retired 


Fireman 
Policeman 
Cook 
Farrier 
V, ‘elder 

An examination of 


Table 6 on page 70 


and of Figure 3 on page 71 



reveals that the majority of the wage earners in the two sets of schools 



^United States Ley art rent of Labor, Area '.‘age Survey - The Balti- 
rore Maryland Metropolitan Are a. ('Washington',"’ T . C . , RftleYin i , 
United Slates Cover nr eot irintTng Office, Hover! er, 1966) . 

9^Tliis category was added by the investigator. 
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.fall into tno maintenance and custodial categories. The classes with 
aides had sixty-seven wage earners in maintenance and ninety-one in 
custodial, a total of l£8 out of 229 or 68.9 per cent. The classes 
without aides had ninety-four wage earners in maintenance and sixty-four 
in custodial, a total of l£8 out of 228 or 69.3 per cent. 

The aide classes had twenty wage earners in technical occupations 
and twenty-five in clerical occupations compared to the non-aide classos 
of twenty- three technical and twenty-five clerical. 

In Professional-Administrative occupations the aide classes had 
four persons and the non-aide classes thirteen. One nor.-aide class had 
eight persons in thi3 category Which accounted for much of the difference 
between the two groups. 

In the miscellaneous category the classes with aides had thirteen 
unknown occupations, three welfare, three foster children, two deceased 
and one retired; for a total of twenty-two. The classes without aides 
had four unknown, two welfare, two divorced and one foster child for a 
total of. nine. 

The principal wage earners of the children in classes with aides, 
as a group, hive occupations in categories slightly lover than principal 
wage earners of children in classes without aides as indicated by the 
twenty-seven more custodial positions, and twenty-eight fewer technical 

and nine fewer professional positions. The differences in occupational 

* 

status are snail enough for the two groups to be considered as coning 
from similar populations. 
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OCCUPATION BY SCHOOL OF PRINCIPAL UAOE EARNERS OF CHILDREN 
IN Cl, ASSES V/ITH AIDES AND CLA.SSES WITHOUT AIDES 



Schools 
[With Aides 


Professional 

Administrative 


Categories 




Technical 


Clerical 


Main- 

tenance 


Custodial 


Misc. 


1-A 


* 


2 




9 


7 


3 


2-A 




1 


* 


7 


li 


2 


3-A 






1 


8 


13 


£ 


l-A 




1 


2 


3 


1? 


l 


*-A 




6 


ll 


7 


1 


l 


. 6-A 




3 


3 


5 


8 


l 


. 7-A 




3 


6 


5 


5 


2 


8 -A 


1 


3 


2 


13 


10 


1 


9-A 






2 


3 


18 


5 


• 10 -A 


3 


1 




7 


10 


1 


TOTALS 


h 


20 


2S 


67 


91 


22 


Schools 














Without 














Aides 














1 


1 


2 




111 


7 




2 


1 


ll 


ll 


9 


li 


2 


3 




2 


2 


li 


10 


1 


1» . 


1 


C 


ll 


12 


3 




5 




3 




10 


8 


3 


6 


1 


2 


ll 


n 


2 


1 


7 




2 


2 


r 

* 


7 


1 


8 


8 


2 




ll 


12 




9 




2 


▲ 


18 


li 




10 


1 
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FIGURE 3 



OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF PRINCIPAL WAGE EARNERS OF CHILDREN 

IN TEN SCHOOLS WITH AIDES AND TEN SCHOOLS WITHOUT AIDES 

Comparison of Second and Fourth Grade Scores in the Two Sets of 
Schools on California Test of Mental Ability . The Baltimore County 
schools administer the California Test of Mental Ability (CTMA) to all 
second and fourth grade children. The results of this test for the 
second and fourth grade children in the ten schools with ai tes and ten 
schools without aides are shown in Table 7 } page 72. 

The 916 second grade children in the ten schools with aides had a 
mean score of 93.326 and a standard deviation of 1Q.18J> on the CTMA. The 
111 j 3 second grade children in the schools without aides had a CTMA mean 
score of 93*608 ana standard deviation of 10.Lt22. Kcncgeneity of 
variance for the tvo groups was accepted at ,C5> level and the mean 
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School- cr. To- . Tent iv'o Tne Salt! morn Convey schools 

administer iVa I one Icvi of ‘’Iasi c Shills (1THS) to ell third ar.i six! h 
grade children. The roe-alts of the il?3 ri.aii;v; cot-tout for the third 
and sixth grade children in the ten schools with aides ani the ten 
schools without aides ere shown in Table 8, page lb. 

In the third. grade the 889 children in the ten school n with 
aides had an ITB3 nean score of 39.9>8 and standard deviation of 19.700. 
The lClj.7 children in the ten school s without aides had an ITl’3 moan 
score of 37.189 and standard, deviation of 11,620. The. difference in 
variances was significant at ,09 level, lie ITUS near! difference of 
1.227 was tested using Behrem«-Ficher correction for degrees of freedor. 
and this r.eau difference was not significant at .09 level. 

In the sixth, grade the 839 children in the school s v.ith aides had 
an 1TB3 moan score- of 99.768 and standard, deviation of 2.3 . L<fS0 » The lCh9 
children in schools without aides had an ITBS mean score of 60 . 3';9 and 
standard deviation cf l)j,9L;0. Hcnogoneity of variance fox' i.he tore 
groups was accepted at .09 level an 1 the mean difference between groups 
of . 997 was not significant at ,09 level. 
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teacher. Two teachers, 3A and 8A, requested a change in the original 
time scheduled for the observation. 

Assignment of the four observers was made by systematically 
scheduling the letters A, B, C, D to the appropriate number of aide and 
non-aide classes and then having the observers draw a letter. The final 
observation schedule was as follows: 

Date School Starting Time Observer 



May 12 


k 


8:hS A.M. 


B 




3 


8:b5 A.M. 


C 




h A 


8:US A.M. 


D 


May 13 


3A 


8:hS A.M. 


A 


May Hi 


2A 


8:1*5 A.M. 


A-B 




2 


8:1*5 A.M. 


C-D 


May 1 $ 


6 A 


8:1*5 A.M. 


C 




6 


8:1;!? A.M. 


D 


May 1 6 


10A 


8:1*5 A.M. 


B-D 




10 


8 :U5 A.M. 


C-A 


May 19 


1A 


9:00 A.M. 


C 




1 


8:1*5 A.M. 


A-D 


May 20 


8 


9:00 A.M. 


B-C 


May 21 


9k 


8:30 A.M. 


A 




9 


8:00 A.M. 


B 




Ik 


8:1*5 A.M. 


C 




7 


9:00 A.M. 


D 


May 22 


Sk 


8: 1; 3 A.M, 


B 




Date 



School 



Observer 
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Starting Time 



May 20 5 8:30 A.M. A 

May 23 8A 8:1*5 A.M. A 

Observer A was scheduled for four observations with classes with 
aides and for three without aides; observer B three classes with aides 
and three without aides; observer C three classes with aides and four 
without aides; observer D two classes with aides and four classes with- 
out aides. 

All observations by the four observers were conducted on the 
date scheduled. 



SECTION II 



Nature of Data and Statistical Procedures 

Each teacher and his class was observed for four ten minute 
periods by a trained observer using the classroom observation instrument 
developed by the investigator. The total observation time for each 
teacher .was liO minutes. All observations were made during the first 
hour of instructional time of the school day. 

QUESTION II 

Will teachers with full time aides devote more time to 
instructional activities and provide more individual or small group 
instruction for children than teachers who do not have aides? 

Hyp othesis 1 . There is no difference between the ranking of 
times in Clerical Activities for the ten teachers with aides and ten 
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teachers without aides. 

The teachers were timed in Clerical Activities when they were 
observed preparing lessons, preparing materials for pupils, putting up 
or taking down displays, correcting or grading papers, filing or sorting 
papers, cleaning or tidying the room, setting up or taking down audio- 
visual equipment, watching, another person teach or conversing with 
another adult. 

The ranking of times in Clerical Activities for the ten teachers 
with aides and ten teachers without aides were compared for each ten 
minute observation period and for the total forty minute observation 
period using the Mann-Whitney U.9^ 

Hypothe sis 2 . There is no difference between the ranking of times 
in Routine Activities for the ten teachers with aides and the ten 
teachers without aides. 

Teachers were timed in Routine Activities when they vie re 
performing activities such as conducting opening exercises, taking 
attendance, distributing or collecting materials, helping children with 
non-instructional activities, organizing class for a new activity and 
listening to the intercom system. 

The ranking of times in Routine Activities for the ten teachers 
with aides and ten teachers without aides were compared for each ten 
minute observation period and for the total forty minute observation 

^Siegel, loc. cit. 
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period using the Mann-iJhitney U.^7 
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Hypothesis 3 . There is no difference between the distribution 
of times in Total Group Instruction for the ten teachers with aides and 
the ten teachers without aides. 

The time in this category is the time the total class of pupils 
participated in the same instructional activity such as a lecture, film, 
filmstrip, group discussion, question and answer period, pupil 
presentation or report, show and tell, test taking or correction, reading 
or -studying, singing, playing a game or carrying on a group on-going 
activity. The teacher and/or aide may have been in charge of the 
activity. 

The ranking of times in Total Group Instruction for the ten 
teachers with aides and ten teachers without aides were compared for 
each ten minute observation period and for the total forty minute 
observation period using the Mann-Whitney IT. 98 

Hypothesis b. There is no difference between the ranking of 
times in Differentiated Instruction for the ten teacher o .nth aides and 
ten teachers without aides. 

The time in this area reflects the periods during which more than 
one instructional activity were being carried on. These activities might 
include any number or combination of the following types of instructional 




9 7 Ibid. 

98fbid. 
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activities; reading group, seat work, planned board work, aide working 
with a child or children, and children working at instructional centers 
such as language, handwriting, arithmetic, science, music, library 
reading, arts and crafts and listening center. 

The ranking of times in Differentiated Instruction Activity for 
the ten teachers with aides and ten teachers without aides were compared 
for each ten minute observation period and for the total forty minute 
observation period using the Mann-Whitney U.99 

Hypothe s is There is no difference between the ranking of 
ratings given times in Differentiated Instruction for the ten teachers 
with aides and ten teachers without aides. 

A rating was given Differentiated Instruction time by multiplying 
each minute of time by the number of different instructional activities 
organized and carried on by the teacher and/or aide. For scoring purposes 
lime of zero to twenty-nine seconds was dropped and time from thirty to 
fifty-nine seconds counted as a full minute. 

The ranking of ratings given differentiated instruction time for 
the ten teachers with aides and the ten teachers without aides were 
compared for each ten mir ite period and for the total forty minute period 
using the Mann -Whitney U.^ 00 




99lbid. 

lOOibid. 
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QUESTION III 

Will the activities performed by aides have some pattern and 
logical relationship to the time teachers with aides vail spend in non- 
instructional and instructior.ally related activities? 

Hypothesis 6 . There is no relationship between the activities 
performed by aides and the time teachers spend in Clerical, Routine, 

Total Group Instruction and Differentiated Instruction. 

Each of the four categories on the observation record sheet 
contained a list of possible activities which might he performed by 
aides. A tally was made for each performance of an activity by the aide. 
Only the classroom teacher v, T as being timed and there was no attempt to 
time the duration of activities that were performed by aides. The 
frequency count of aide activity therefore will not be representative of 
the amount of time the aide spent on the activity. 

The analysis of aide activity was performed by first listing each 
aide's activity, by category, for each of the four ten minute observation 
periods. A tally of all aide activities was then made and the percentage 
of activity in Clerical, Routines, Total Group Instruction and 
Differentiated Instruction was computed. The degree of commonality of 
aide activity was examined by listing activities that were performed by 
a majority of the aides. To examine the relationship of aide activity 
to the way the teachers spend their time the ranking of aide tallies 
in each category was compared to the ranking of teacher time in the same 
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category using the Kendall Rank Correlation Coefficient.-^-*- 
QUESTION IV 

Will the addition of aides to the classroom have any effect upon 
pupil achievement as measured by standardized tests? 

Beginning of School Year . 

Hypothesis 6 . There is no difference in the Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness means between pupils in classes with and without aides. 

Hypothesis 7 . There is no difference in the Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness means between boys and girls across treatment groups. 

Pupil achievement was measured by the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness 
Test which had been administered to all first grade children in the study 
in the fall of I969. 102 

Analysis of the data was performed on two dimensions, between 
experimental and control groups and by sex across treatment groups. 
Homogeneity of variance ’was tested using the F ratio and differences 
between means were tested using the t distribution. 103 

End of the Sch o ol Year 

Hypothesis 8 . There is no difference in the Metropolitan 
IQllbid., pp. 213-223. 

lO^Thomas C, Earrett and Coleman Morrison. "Lee-Clark Reading Test 
1958 Revision," Sixth Mental Measurement Yearbook, editor, Oscar K. Buros, 
(Mow Jersey, The £rypkeh Pro s J, pp. ( 95 - 796 . 

lO^V/ilfreu J. Dixon and Frank J. Massey, Jr., Introduction to 
Statistical Analysis, (Mevi York. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc . , ”19577 
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Achievement test adjusted means between pupils in classes with aides and 
classes without aides (Lee-Clark scores as covariate). 

hypothesis 9 » There is no difference in the Metropolitan 
Achievement test adjusted means between boys and girls across treatment 
groups. (Lee-Clark scores as covariate). 

Pupil achievement was measured by the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test which was administered to the first grade pupils during the period 
from May 1 £, 1 969 to June 13, 1 96?.^* The Metropolitan Achievement Test 
provides subscores on Word Knowledge, Word Discrimination and Reading. 
Analysis of data was performed for each subscore. 

A two by two analysis of covariance was performed on the three 
Metropolitan Achievement sub-test scores using Lee-Clark total scores as 
. the covariate. This analysis was performed on two dimensions: by 

treatment - between pupils in class with aides and pupils in classes 
without aides, and by sex - between boys and girls across treatment 
groups. , 

QUESTION V 

Will there be a positive relationship between the time teachers 
with or without aides spend in instructionally related activities and 



Alan Robinson, "Metropolitan Achievement Tests," Sixth Mental 
Measurement Yearbook, Editors, Oscar K. Buros (New Jersey, The" Gryphon 
Press, I9 6>), pp. 797-798. 

■^E. L. Lehman; Testing Statistical Hypotheses, (New York, John 
Wiley and Sons, 19^9), pp. 2i* j-256; Janet' DV 'ElashofTJ "Analysis of 
Covariance: A Delicate Instrument," American Education Research Journal, 

(6:383-1*01, May, 1969). 
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CHAPTER V 

RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

This chapter provides an analysis of the results of the study. 

Each of the four research questions is restated along with the hypotheses 
relating to the question and the data supporting the acceptance or 
rejection of a given hypothesis. 

QUESTION II 

Will teachers with full tine aides devote more tine to Instruc- 
tional Activities and provide nore individual or snail group instruction 
for children than teachers who do not have aides? 

Hypothesis 1 . There is no difference tetvreon the ranking of 
tines in Clerical Activities for the ten teachers with aides end ten 
teachers without aides. 

The tine that the teachers with and without aides spent in 
Clerical Activities for each of the four ten ninute observation periods 
is shown in Table 9, >age 86. The M&nn-Whitr.ey U comparison for two 
sets of tines produced the following data.* 

First ten ninute period U * 30.5 
Total forty ninute period U •» 33 

A U of 50 would indicate perfect agreenent in the distribution 

10?Research question I covering the validity and reliability of 
the observation instrument is treated separately in Chapter TIT, p^. 55-62. 
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of tiroes between the two sets of teachers. The Kann-VJhitney U was not 
computed for the second, third and fourth observation periods because of 
the large number of aero tines recorded in each of these periods. 

On the basis of the Mann-VJhitney U comparisons the hypothesis 
that there is no difference between the two sets of teachers in ranking 
of time spent in Clerical Activities was accepted at the .05 level. 

The total and average tine in Clerical Activities for each set of 
teachers were as follows: 



• 




First 

Ten 

Minute 

Period 


Second 

Ten 

Minute 

Period 


Third 

Ten 

Minute 

Pericd 


Fourth 

Ten 

Minute 

Period 


Total 

Forty 

Minute 

Period 


Aides 


Total 

Time 


19:11 


13:18 


2:30 


1:37 


36:36 




Average 


1:55.1 


1:19.8 


:15 


:09.7 


3:39.6 


No Aides 


Total 

Time 


10:16 


:22 


0 


: 31 


11:09 




Average 


1:01.6 


: 02.2 


0 


:03.3 


1:06.9 



The pattern of behavior was similar for both groups with the 
largest amount of time in Clerical Activity occurring in the first ten 
minute period and decreasing to the fourth period. Teachers with aides 
consistently spent more time in Clerical Activity than teachers without 
aides. 

From Table 9, page 86, it can be seen that teacher 1A with an 
aide had a total of nineteen minutes and fifty-one seconds in clerical 
activity or 5lj per cent of that group's total of thirty-six minutes 
thirty-six seconds. Three teachers with an aide 1A, 6 a and 8A had 




TABLE 9 




I 



s 





07 

thirty-three minutes and two seconds in clerical activities or ninety per 



cent of the total tine that all teachers vith aides spent in clerical 
activities. For the teachers without aides three teachers 1, 3 and 10 
accounted for nine minutes and thirty-three seconds or eighty-six per 
cent of the total time that all teachers without aides spent in Clerical 
Activities. Excluding three teachers from each group j the remaining 
seven teachers with aides had a total of three minutes and thirty-four 
seconds in Clerical Activities and the seven teachers without aides had 
a total of one minute and thirty-six seconds. The average time per 
teacher becomes 30.!? seconds and 13*7 seconds respectively; an almost 
inconsequential amount of time. 



Hypothesis 2 . There is no difference between the ranking of 
times in Routine Activity for the ten teachers with aides and the ten 
teachers without aides. 

The vine that the teachers spent in routines for each of the 
four ten minute observation periods is shown in Table 10, page 08. The 
Mann-V.hitney V for the five sets of times produced the following data. 
First ten minute observation period U = U* 

Second ten minute observation period U * US 
Third ten minute observation period U * h0 
Fourth ten minute observation period ‘J =■ 1*9.5 
Total fcrty minute observation period U * 39 
A U * !>0 would indicate perfect agreement in the distribution of 
time between the two sets of teachers. On the basis of these five 
comparisons the hypothesis that there is no difference between the two 
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sets of teachers in ranking of time spent in Routine Activities was 
accepted at the .05 level. 
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The total and average times in Routine Activities for each set of 
teachers were as follows: 



Aides 



Non-Aide 





First 
' Ten 
Minute 
Period 


Second 

Ten 

Minute 

Period 


Third 

Ten 

Minute 

Period 


Fourth 

Ten 

Minute 

Period 


Total 

For*y 

Minute 

Period 


Total 


Time 


53:1*5 


10:26 


12:01* 


6:01 


83:16 


Average 


5:22.5 


1:02.6 


1:12.1* 


*36.1 


8:13.6 


Total 


Time 


60:02 


25:21* 


25:27 


9:01* 


119:51* 


Average 


6:00.2 


2:32.1 


2:32.7 


:5l*.l* 


11:59.1* 



Teachers without aides consistently spent more time conducting 
Routine Activities than did teachers with aides. Roth groups spent less 
time in routines from the first to the last observation period. The time 
spent in routines in the first ten ninute period accounted for more than 
J>0 per cent of the total amount of time for both groups. 

All twenty teachers spent some time conducting routines. Table 10, 
page 88, gives the time for each teacher for each observation period. The 
range of time in routines for teachers with aides was from three minutes 
and five seconds to fourteen minutes and cirteen seconds with an average 
of eight minutes and 13. t> seconds. Teachers vrithout aides ranged from 
three minutes and thirty seconds to thirty minutes with an average of 
eleven minutes and 59.1* seconds. 

Four teachers with aides, 2A, 5A, 6 a and 9A each had over ten 
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minutes in routines for a total of forty-seven minutes and fifty-eight 
seconds or $8 per cent of their group's total tine. Five teachers with- 
out aides, 2, 1*, 5, 8 and 10, each had over ten minutes in routines for 
a total of eighty-eight minutes and fifty-eight seconds or ?h per cent of 
their group's total tine. 

Five of the teachers with aides had no tine in routines in the 
third or fourth observation period while two teachers without aides had 
no time in routines in the third observation period and five had no tine 
in routines in the fourth observation period. 

Seven teachers without aides, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7* 9 and 10, and six 
teachers with aides, 1A, 3A, l*A, 7A, 8A and 10A, each spent less tine in 
routines than the average for their group. 

Hypothesis 3 . There is no difference between the rankings of tines 
in Total Oroup Instruction for the ten teachers with aides and the ten 
teachers without aides. 

• The tine that the ten teachers with and without aides spent in 
Total Oroup Instruction is given in Table 11, page 91. Because of the 
large number of zero scores for the second, third and fourth ten minute 
observation periods the Kann-Vfnitney U comparison was made for the first 
,ten minute observation period and for the total forty minute period. The 
Mann-’vhitney U's for the two comparisons were: 

First ten minute observation period U = 1*5.5 
Total forty minute observation period U = 31.5 

On the basis of these two corparisons the hypothesis that there is 
no difference between the two sets of teachers in ranking of tine spent 
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in Total Group Instruction was accepted at the ..05 level. 

The total and average tines in Total Group Instruction for each 



set of teachers uero 


as follows: 












First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Total 




Ten 


Ten 


Ten 


Ten 


Forty 




Minute 


Minute 


Minute 


Minute 


Minute 


Aides 


Period 


Period 


Period 


Period 


Period 


Total 


Time 


25:56 


1*0: 01 


16:05 


13:56 


96:00 


Average 


2:35.8 


14 : 00.1 


1:36.5 


1:23.6 


9:36 


Mon-Aide 

Total 


Tine 


23:13 


l!i:59 


5:55 


0 


Uii :07 


Average 


2:19.3 


1:29.9 


:35.5 


0 




Teachers with 


aides consistently spent more 


tine in every 



observation period teaching the class as a whole than did teachers vrith- 
out aides. The total tine of forty-five nir.utes ar.d seven seconds for 
the ten teachers without aides is less than half the total tine of ninety- 
six nitiutes for the ten teachers with aides. The pattern of tine by 
observation period was similar for both groups with the greatest anount 
of tine during the second ten r.inute period, next highest the first 
period, followed by the third period, with the least tine in total group 
instruction in the fourth ten r.inute observation period. 

The above figures indicate that the teachers with an aide 
averaged nine nir.utes thirty-six seconds or apprcxir.ately o per cent of 
the forty minute observation period teaching the total group. This 
compares to teachers without aides who averaged four minutes and 2L.7 
seconds or approximately eleven per cent of their tine teaching the 
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total group. 

Not all teachers carried on Total Group Instruction. Table 11, 
page 91, shows that one teacher with an aide and four teachers without 
aides had no tine recorded in Total Group Instruction. Three teachers 
with aides, 1A, 2A and 3A accounted for seventy nir.utes and twelve 
seconds or seventy-three per cent of the tine teachers with aides spent 
in Total Group Instruction. Three teachers without aides, 2, 6 and 7, 
had a total of thirty-two minutes and twenty-two S' conds or eighty-four 
per cent of the time their group had in this category. 

The majority of teachers, fourteen out of twenty, spent little or, 
in some cases, no time instructing the total group. V. r nen these teachers 
did spend tine in this category it was during the first or second ten 
minute observation period. 

hypothesis There is no difference between the ranking of times 
in Differentiated Instruction for the ten teachers with aides and the ten 
teachers without aides. 

The tine that each of the ten teachers with aides spent in 
Differentiated Instruction during the four ten minute observation periods 
is shown in Table 12, page 95, and for each of the ten teachers without 
aides in Table 13, page 97* The Kann-whitney U comparison for four of 
the five sets of tine produced the following data* 

Second ten minute observation period U * 31.5 
Third ten minute observation period V * I18 

Fcurth ten minute observation period U * b0.5 
Total forty minute ot serration period U * Mi. 5 




9h 

The first ten ninute observation period was not compared because 
of the large number of zero tir.es for both sets of teachers. A U * 50 
indicates perfect agreement in the distribution of times between tne two 
sets of teachers. On the basis of the four comparisons the hypothesis 
that there is no difference between the two sets of teachers in ranking 
of time spent in Differentiated Instruction is accepted at the .05 level. 

The total and average tires in Differentiated Instruction for each 
set of teachers were as follovrst 



■ 




First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Total 


• 




Ten 


Ten 


ion 


Ten 


Forty 






Minute 


Minute 


Minute 


Minute 


Minute 


. 




Period 


Period 


Period 


Period 


Period 


Aides 














mi 1 • 1 "■ 


Total 














Time 


8:00 




75:51 


82:10 


216:35 




Average 


«53 


kt$8.2 


7:li7.1 


8:13.2 


21:39.5 


ViO Aides 


Total 














Time 


8:33 


61 1 til* 


75:03 


93:33 


238:33 


- 


Average 


:5l.3 


6:10. U 


7:30.3 


9:19.3 


23:51.3 



The pattern of activities for both groups of teachers t /as very 
similar, an increase in Differentiated Instructional time fron the first 
to last observation period and approximately the same amount of tine by 
period. 

Table 12, page 9 5, indicates that the range of times for teachers 
with aides was fron 2ero to thirty minutes and forty-seven seconds. 

Teacher 1A had no time recorded in Differentiated Instruction ana teachers 
2A, *>A, 8 A and 1CA had times below the twenty- one ninute and 3?. 5 second 
average for this group. 
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As shown by Table 13, page 97, all ten teachers without aides had 
some time in Differentiated Instruction with a range of ten minutes to 
thirty minutes and fifty-six seconds, Three teachers, 2, 1; and 8, had 
times below the group's average of twenty- three minutes and $ 1 .3 seconds. 

For the teachers with aides Table 12 shows that two teachers had 
Differentiated Instructional time in the first observation period, seven 
in the second observation period, eight in the third observation period 
and nine in the fourth observation period. Table 13, page 97, shows 
three teachers without aides had Differentiated Instructional time in 
the first observation period, seven in the second period, eight in the 
third period and ten in the fourth period. Again a very similar pattern 
of Differentiated Instructional activity for both groups is apparent. 

Hypothesis There is no difference between the ranking of the 
ratings given Differentiated Instruction for the ten teachers with aides 
and the ten teachers without aides. 

•The rating given to the time that each teacher with an aide spent 
in Differentiated Instruction is presented in Table 12, page 99 and for 
the teachers without aides in Table 13, page 97 - The Mann-Ivhitney U 
comparison for the four sets of ratings produced the following data: 
Second ten minute observation period U = b9 
Third ten minute observation period U = h9 .9 
Fourth ten minute observation period U = h9.9 
Total forty minute observation period U « h9 

The first ten minute obser/ation period was not compared because 
of the large number of zero ratings for both sets of teachers . On the 
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basis of these four comparisons the hypothesis that there was no 
difference between the two sets of teachers in ratings given 
Differentiated Instruction is accepted at the .05. level. 

Table 12, page 9? shows that the rating given Differentiated 
Instruction of teachers with aides had a range of zero to m^ty-eight, 
a total rating for all ten- teachers of $6h and an average of 56. U per 
teacher. For the teachers without aides Table 13, page 97 shows the 
rating given Differentiated Instruction ranged from thirty to lli9, with 
a total rating of 595 for all ten teachers and an average per teacher of 
59 « 5 . The two sets of teachers provided almost the same amount of small 
group or individual help. With the exception of the two extremes, 
teacher 1A with an aide who had no rating, and teacher 9 without an aide 
who had a rating of ll;9, you could expect a teacher in either group to 
■' have two or three different instructional activities being carried on at 
the same time. In classes without an aide the most common pattern of 
organization would be a reading group receiving instruction from the 
teacher, ‘and seat work for the other children, with the children doing 
seat work moving to another planned activity when they finish. In 
classes with an aide the same organization could be expected with the 
aide sometime helping individuals or small groups of children. 

On the basis of the acceptance of hypotheses one through five and 
from the analyses of the time scores, the answer to research question II 
is that the ten teachers with full time aides did not provide more 
individual or small group instruction for children than the ten teachers 
who did not have aides . 
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QUESTION III 

Will the activities performed by aide 3 have some pattern and 
logical relationship to the time teachers will spend in non-instructional 
and instructionally related activities? 

hypothesis 6 . There is no relationship between the activities 
performed by aides and the time teachers spend in Clerical, Routine, 

Total Group Instruction and Differentiated Instructional activities. 

The tallies of aides 1 Clerical and Routine activities were ranked 
separately from highest to lowest and compared with the teachers 1 time 
in these same two areas, ranked from lowest to highest. The premise was 
that teachers with the smallest times in Clerical and Routines would have 
aides who were carrying on these activities. The Kendall Rank Correlation 
Coefficient for the Clerical comparison produced an r = -.22, and for 
Routines an r - .13. 

The aides’ tallies in the tvro areas of Total Group Instruction 
and Differentiated Instruction were ranked from lowest to highest and 
compared to the ranking of teacher time from lowest to highest. The 
Kendall Rank Correlation Coefficient for the Total Group Instruction 
produced a r = -.33, and for Differentiated Instruction an r = 

On the basis of these four correlations the hypothesis of no 
relationship between the tally of aides ' activity and the time teachers 
spend in Clerical, Routines, Total Group Instruction and Differentiated 
Instructional activity is accepted at the .05 level. 

Table lli, pages 101 to 103, lists the kind and frequency of each 
of the ten aides’ activities for the forty minute observation. The total 
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tally for all aides was 12 $ with a count of forty in Clerical for 32 per 
cent, thirty-nine in Routines for 31.2 per cent, thirty- three in 
Differentiated Instruction for 26. k per cent and thirteen tallies in 
Total Group Instruction for 10 . it. per cent. 

The tally of aide activities In the Clerical category ranged from 
one to nine for an average of four tallies per aide. The range in the 
Routine categories was from one to ten tallies, an average of 3.9 for 
each aide. In Total Group Instructional activity four aides had no 
involvement while the six remaining aides had from one to six tallies. 
Aide 1A had a tally of six in Differentiated Instruction, almost fifty 
per cent of the total count of thirteen for all aides. Every aide but 
1A was involved with individuals or small groups of children in 
Differentiated Instruction and the range of tallies was from two to six 
with an average tally of 3.3 per aide. 

The spread of aides ' activtities made it difficult to describe the 
role of a typical aide. A total of thirty-one different aide activities 
were recorded. As Table 1 f>, page 10ii, shows there was only one activity 
performed by a majority of aides and that was, "watching the teacher in 
action,” in which seven aides were recorded a total of twelve times. 

Three activities, distributing materials, organizing for a new activity 
and listening to the intercom were common to five aides while all the 
remaining twenty-seven activities we re performed by four or less aides. 

An interesting note from Table lU, pages 101 to 103, is that 
eight aides, 1A, 3A, UA, £a, 7A, 8a, 9A and 10A all were involved in 
some type of instruction, usually relating to a reading group. 
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TABLE lh 

TEACHER AIDE ACTIVITY FOR THE FORTY MINUTE OBSERVATION 
PERIOD AND TIME TEACHERS SPENT IN THE SAME CATEGORY 



_ 

icher 

ide 


Clerical 

Activity 


No . 


Routines 

Activity 


No. 


Group 

Instruction 

Activity 


No . 


Differentiated 
Instruction 
Activity N 


LA 


Watching teacher 


2 


Collecting material 


1 


Leading 








Preparing materials 


1 


Taking lunch count 


1 


discussion 


3 






Cleaning or tidying 




Opening exercises 


1 


On-going 








room 


1 


Taking attendance 


1 


activity 


1 






Taking down audio- • 




Removing child from 




Showing film- 








visual equipment 


1 


room 


1 


strip 


2 




ide 
















)tal 




5 




5 




6 




icher 
















ijne 


19:51 




3:05 




3U:37 




0 


LA 


Preparing materials 


k 


Opening exercises 


l 






Listening center 




Filing, sorting 




Taking attendance 


l 






Language center 




papers 


2 


Collecting material 


l 










Conversing with 




Distributing 












another adult 


1 


material 


l 














Listening to inter- 
















com 


l 














Organizing for new 
















activity 


l 








.ide 
















otal 




7 




6 








acher 
















line 


:iiO 




lii:l6 




21:16 




h:13 


3A 


Watching teacher 


1 


Helping children, 








Reading group 




Setting up audio- 




non-instructional 


1 






Helping with 




visual equipment 


1 


Organizing for new 








seat work 








activity 


2 














Listening to inter- 
















com 


1 














Distributing 
















material 


2 








dde 
















otal 




2 




6 








acher 
















'ime 


:09 




5:08 




2 :liO 




32:03 
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Teachor 

Aide 


Clerical 

Activity 


No. 


Routines 

Activity 


No. 


Group 

Instruction 

Activity 


No. 


Differentiatec 

Instruction 

Activity 


i 

Mo. 


liA 


Watching teacher 


1 


Listening to inter- 








Reading group 


3 




Filing, sorting 




com 


1 






Listening 






paper 


1 










center 


1 




Conversing with 












Arithmetic 






another adult 


1 










center 


1 


Aide 


















Total 




3 




1 








5 


Teacher 


















Time 


0 




3:£0 




6:10 




30:00 




5a 


Watching teacher 


1 


Opening exercise 


1 






Reading group 


3 








Organizing for new 


















activity 


1 
















Listening to inter- 


















com 


1 










Aide 


















Total 




1 




3 








3 


Teacher 


















Time 


1:30 




10:27 




0 




26:1|0 




6A 


Conversing with 




Collecting material 


1 


Lead singing 


1 


Arts and Crafts 


2 




another adult 


2 
















Setting up audio- 


















visual equipment 


1 














Aide 


















Total 




3 




1 




1 




2 


Teacher 


- 
















Time 


6:16 




13: 111 




6:LiO 




20:00 




7A 


Preparing materials 


1 


Opening exercises 


1 


On-going 




Arithmetic 






Conversing with 




Organizing for new 




activity 


1 


group 


2 




another adult 


2 


activity 


1 






Reading to 






Watching teacher 


1 


Listening +«? inter- 








children 


1 








com 


1 










Aide 


















Total 




4 




3 




1 




3 


Teacher 


















Time 


0 




. 7 till 








32 : 1*7 
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TABLE lli (continued) 



Teacher 


Clerical 




Routines 




Group 




Differentiated 


- 


Aide 










Instruction 




Instruction 






Activity 


Wo. 


Activity 


No. 


Activity 


No. 


Activity 


No. 


8a 


Filing, sorting 




Taking attendance 


1 


Lecturing 


1 


Helping with 






papers 


h 


Distributing 




Leading 




seat work 


3 




Correcting papers 


2 


material 


1 


discussion 


1 


Language 






Watching teacher 


2 










center 


3 




Preparing material 


1 














Aide 


















Total 




9 




2 




2 




6 


Teacher 


















Tire 


. 6:# 




8:01 




6:00 




20:# 




9 A 


Filing, sorting 




Taking attendance 


1 


On-going 




Reading group 


3 




papers 


1 


Helping children nor 


- 


activity 


1 


Helping rath 






Watching teacher 


1 


instructional 


1 






! seat work 


3 








Organizing for new 
activity 
Distributing 


2 
















material 


5 
















Collecting material 


1 










Aide 


















Total 




2 




10 




1 




6 


Teacher 


















Time 


1:01 




10:01 




3:23 




29:20 




10A 


Watching teacher 


h 


Distributing 




Presenting 




Arithmetic 










material 


2 


arithmetic 




group 


2 












lesson 


2 




Aide 




mm mm 














Total 




h 




2 




2 




2 


Teacher 


















Time 


ah 


1+0 


7:00 


39 


1U:19 


13 


18:31+ 


33 
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TABLE 15 

SUMMARY OF TEACHER AIDE FUNCTION BY ACTIVITY 



Clerical 


Routines 


' 






No. Aides 






No. Aides 


Activity 


Tallies 


Involved 


Activity 


Tallies 


Involved 


Watching teacher 


12 


7 


Opening exercise 


h 


h 


Preparing materials 


7 


h 


Taking attendance 


k 


k 


Filing, sorting papers 


8 


h 


Listening to intercom 5 


5 


Conversing vrith another 






Distributing material 11 


5 


adult 


6 


h 


Collecting material 


h 


h 


Preparing audio-visual 






Organizing for new 






equipment 


3 


3 


activity 


7 


5 


Correcting papers 


3 


2 


Helping children - non- 




Cleaning or tidying room 1 


1 


instructional 


2 


2 








Taking lunch count 


1 


1 








Removing child from 












room 


1 


1 


* 


ho 






y? 




Group Instruction 




Differentiated Instruction 






No. Aides 






No. Aides 


Activity 


Tallies 


Involved 


A.ctivity 


Tallies 


Involved 


Leading discussion 


k 


2 


Helping with seat 






On-going activity 


3 


3 


work 


7 


3 


Showing filmstrip 


. 2 


1 


Reading group 


12 


h 


Leading singing 


1 


1 


Arts and Crafts 


2 


1 


Lecturing 


1 


1 


Language center 


h 


2 


Presenting arithmetic 






Arithmetic group 


h 


2 


lesson 


2 


1 


Arithmetic center 


1 


1 








Reading to children 


1 


1 








Listening center 


2 


2 




13 






33 






io5 



The ansv?er to research question III is that the activities 
performed by a_Jes had no common pattern and there Has no evidence of a 
relationship between the tally of aide activities and the time a teacher 
spent in non-instructional or instructionally related activities, 

QUESTION IV 

Will the addition of aides to the classroom have any effect upon 
pupil achievement as measured by standardized tests? 

Due to the lack of differences in the distribution of times for 
the defined categories of instruction, the question of differences in 
academic achievement of classes with or without aides becomes a moot 
point. If differences are indeed detected there is no empirical basis 
to attribute such differences to the independent variables under study 
and a search for revelant variables would have to be begun. Thus the 
following is presented purely for descriptive purposes and to further 
delineate the classroom dimension of the present study. 

Hypothesis 7 . There is no difference in the beginning of the 
school year Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test means between pupils in 
classes with aides and without aides. 

Hypothesis 8 . There is no difference in the beginning of the 
school year Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test means between boys and girls 
across treatment groups. 

Lee-Clark and Metropolitan Achievement scores were available for 
158 of the 229 children in clashes with aides, ninety-four of the 119 
boys and ninety of the 100 girls; and for 21 k of the 228 children in 
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scores Is rejected at the . 03 " level and hypothesis 8 . that there is 
all Terence botvreon toys and girls across treatment groups is reject 
the . 0 o level. 



Table 17 j p&gct IC' 8 . gives the roan 
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TABLE 16 

HOMOGENEITY OF VARIANCE ON LEE-CLARK 
READING READINESS TEST 





Boy-Aide 

to 

Girls Aide 


Boys -No Aide 
to 

Girls -No Aide 


Boys -Aide 
to 

Boys -No Aide 


Girls -Aide 
to 

Girls-No Aide 


Boys -Aide 
to 

Girls-No Aide 


Girls-Aide 

to 

Boys-No Aide 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


93 & 63 


80 & 132 


93 & 132 


80 & 63 


30 & 93 


63 & 132 


F ratio 


1.093 


1.1# 


1.120 


l.llk 


1.019 


l.OkO 


Sig. at 
. 0 $ level 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 



aides , 

On the basis of the lee-Clark Reading Readiness scores it is 
apparent that as a group the boys and girls in the non-aide classes were 
superior in beginning reading ability to the boys and girls in the 
classes with aides. Girls in both groups were generally more advanced 
than the boys. These results also indicate that the boys and girls in 
each group were more alike than they were like their counterparts in the 
other group. 

Itypothesis 9 . There is no difference in the end of the year 
Metropolitan Achievement Test adjusted moans between pupils in classes 
with aides and classes without aides. (Lee-Clark scores as covariate). 



Hypothesis 10 . There is no difference in end of year Metropolitan 
Achievement Test adjusted means of boys and girls across treatment groups. 
(Lee-Clark scores as covariate). 
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TABLE 17 

MEAN SCORES ON LEE-CLARK TEST 





Classes 


with Aides 


Classes 


without 


Aides 




Mean 


5.D. 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


N 


Boys 


31.936 


12.523 


9k 


37.985 


11.7hh 


133 


Girls 


35.12:1 


11.979 


6h 


hi. 136 


12.6h5 


81 



The F ratios for honogenity of variance of the Metropolitan , 

Achievement sub- tests on Vord Knowledge, Word Discrimination and Reading 
are shown in Table 18, page 110. These F ratios indicate that boys and 
girls in classes Kith aides could be considered to cone frcm populations 
with different variances in Word Discrimination and Reading but not in 
Word Knowledge, vrhile boys and girls in classes without aides appear to 
cone fron populations having the sane variances for the three sub-tests. 

When variances cf boys and girls are compared across groups they 
cone fron comon variance populations on only three of the twelve 
comparisons as shown in Table 18, page 110. 

Hot completely meeting the assumption of homogeneity of variance 
places severe limitations on the validity and generalizations chat can 
be made fron the analysis of covariance. The above holds When ve are 
in effect testing the hypothesis that the two samples cone fron the sane 
population which would seen to follow in the present study. 

^■^Janet D. Flashoff. "Analysis of Covariance: A Delicate 
Instrument , * American Educational Research Journal. (6: 383-LOl. May 1969 )< 




loy 

It must also be noted that the Lee-Clark means for the boys and 
girls in classes with aides were significantly different from boys and 
girls in classes ’.rlthout aides. Thus the analysis of covariance may be 
subject to errors of extrapolation.^® 

With these limitations in mind, and since the covariate did meet 
the assumption of homogeneity of variance, the analysis of covariance 
was performed to help delineate relations between the two treatment 
groups which might be helpful in interpretating the observational data. 
These results can only be used on a descriptive basis and as a basis for 
further study relating pupil achievement to teacher timed functions. 



Tho analysis of covariance on the Metropolitan Achievement Word 
Knowledge scores produced the following data. 



Source 


Sun Squares 


IF 


Kean Square 


F' 


V Less Than 


Within Cells 


1*7390.962 


367 


129.131 






Regression 


2072.091* 


1 


2072.091* 


16.01*6 


,001 


Sex 


8.703 


1 


8.703 


.067 


. 795 


Treatment 


2862.1*76 


1 


2862.1*76 


22.167 


.001 


Sex-Treatnent 

Interaction 


5. U 21 


1 


5.1*21 


.01*2 


.838 



The analysis uf covariance on the Metropolitan Achievement Word 
Discrimination scores produced the following data. 



Source 


Sun Squares 


DF 


Mean Square 


F P Less Than 


Within Cells 


1*3293.268 


36? 


117.965 




Regression 


1*90.506 


1 


1*90.506 


li.158 .01*2 



110 . 



Ibid. 
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TABLE 18 

HOMOGENEITY OF VARIANCE ON METROPOLITAN 
ACH3EVHIENT TESTS 



TEST 


Conoarisons 




Same 


Groups 




Aide Vs Non- Aide Classes 




1 


Boy-Aide 

to 

Girls Aide 


Boys-No Aide 
to 

Girls -No Aide 


Boys -Aide 
to 

Boys-No Aide 


Girls -Aide 
to 

Girls-No Aide 


Boys-Aide 

to 

Oirls-No Aide 


Girls-Aide 

to 

Eoys-No Aide 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


93, 63 


80 , 132 


93, 132 


80, 63 


80, 93 


63, 132 


Word Knowledge 
F ratio 


1.1*38 


1.086 


1.817 


2.U*1 


1.671* 


2.6*0 


Sig. at . 0 5 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Word 

Discrimination 
F ratio 


1.319 


1.2*9 


1.763 


2.128 


1.1*01 


2.679 


Sig. at .05 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yos 


Reading 
F ratio 


1.333 


1.117 


1.177 


2.019 


1.313 


1.807 


Sig. at .05 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 



Source 


Sun Squares 


DF 


.Mean Square 


F 


P Less Than 


Sex 


1*.022 


1 


i*.022 


.031* 


.8*1* 


Treatment 


32^8.06* 


1 


321*8.06* 


27.531* 


.001 


Sex - Treatme 


nt 11.91* 


1 


11.91* 


.101 


.751 



The analysis of covariance on the Metropolitan Achievenent 
Reading scores produced the following data. 




vn 



fc'iM’C-j 
11 thin Ch ? i: 
Regrcv'.lr r 
u r X 

Treat rant 

Se>:-T.var.i:.vnt 

Interaction 



iy : y 



y.i 



t • 



Y> • 7 £0 



3nv.:'3c 
i.S-j.: 
0-33. •••'; 
75.72--0 



ic.rco 

.016 

?3.3:h 

.688 



• .* 

O j - *■ 

. 0 

. X3 

.hoy 



that there ic no difference in Metropolitan 
Achievement test adjusted roe.'. a c et , c* or: the tiro groups, ms rejected ft 
. 05> level for the three suh-t?sts - Word Knowledge, ’lord Pi scri’ .ir.fi tien 

fi.ld . 

Kypothtiis 1C. that there is no diffci once- in Mct.tvpo3.Ltc- 1 
Achievements test adjusted r.oens o.f ley? and gills screes treatment 
groups, tras accepted at the .03 level for tho three set-tests - lord 
Knowledge, I.'ord llscr5r.inf.iion and Heeding. 

There rore no significant Sex-Treatment Interaction effects on 
tho three sub-tostr. 

Tho means and standard deviations on Loc-ClarM Heading readiness 
lest end Metropolitan Su'c-test sections era shown in Table 1$, page 11?. 
Over the school jear the achievement of the tops and the girls in classes 
trilh aides became nore. varied than the achievement of boys av.i girls in 
classes without aides. Ihe direction of these charger is discussed in 
greater detail in a later pert cf this chapter. 

Considering the limitations hi previously. n: attempt -.rill 
be nadc to generalise from the results cf *hs analysis of 'variance cr 
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TABLE 19 

LEE-CLARK ALT) METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 









MAT Sub- tests 






LEE 

CLARK 


Word 

Knowledge 


Word 

Discrimination 


Reading 


Aide Classes 


N 










Boys 

Mean 

S.D. 


9l* 


31.936 
12. £23 


35.1*68 

12.729 


36.681 

11.686 


31*. 383 
10.985 


Girls 

Mean 

S.D. 


61* 


35.1l*l 

11.979 


36.219 

15.371 


36.516 
11*. 1*02 


33.781 

13.610 


Non-Aide Classes 












Boys 

Mean 

S.D. 


133 


37.985 

11.71*1* 


1*2.621* 

9.U*2 


1*3.120 

8.799 


1*0.383 

10.122 


Oirls 

Mean 

S.D. 


81 


1*1.136 

12.61,5 


1*2.861, 
1 9.838 


1*3.691 

9.871 


1*1.691 

9.578 



to provide a definitive asnver to research question IV. The assumption 
that an aide in the classroon can allou rore instructional tine for the 
teacher and provide nore individual pupil help leading to improved 
performance of pupils was not shown. A reasonable expectation night have 
been that pupils in classes with aides would be helped to approximate 
the performance of pupils in classes without aides, but not to do work 
superior to those children whose Lse-Clark Reading Readiness Test scores 
were higher. The evidence did not support this expectation. 

It would also be expected that the girls would maintain their 
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initial superiority in reading to the end of the year. Tins was not 
evident. The adjusted means of girls on end of the year Metropolitan 
tests of Word Knowledge, Word Discrimination and Reading were not 
significantly different from boys across treatment groups, 

QUESTION V 

Will there be a positive relationship between the time teachers 
with or without aides spend in instructionally related activities and 
pupil achievement? 

hypothesis 11 . For classes with or vathout aides there is no 
relationship between the ranking of classes on Metropolitan Achievement 
Reading sub-test r.eans and! 

a. Teacher’s ranking on tine in Clerical activity. 

b. Teacher’s ranking on tine in Routine activity. 

c. Teacher's ranking on tine in Total Oroup Instruction. 

d. Teacher's ranking on tine in Differentiated Instruction. 

e. Teacher's ranking on rating given Differentiated 
Instruction, 

Table 20, page llh, gives the Kendall Rank Correlation Coefficients 
(r) and Ho of p for the comparisons of ranking of Metropolitan Achievement 
Class means with the teacher's tine in Clerical Activities, Routine 
Activities, Total Oroxip Instruction, Differentiated Instruction and 
ratings given Differentiated Instruction. 

For the eight classes with aides no significant relationships 
were found. The ranking of Metropolitan reading means and ranking of 
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TABLE 20 

KENDALL RADI CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR CUSSES WITH AND WITHOUT AIDES 
BETWEEN METROPOLITAN READING M£Ai:S ALT) OBSERVATIONAL 
DATA ON* TEACHERS 



•II 


Classes Aides N=0 


Classes - I 


Ion-Aides K-10 


Conparison 


r 


Ho p 


r 


Ho p 


Reading 

vs 

Clerical 


.Oh 


,5oo 


.17 


.2 ?1 


Reading 

vs 

Routines 


.21 


.23h 


.28 


.m 


Reading 

vs 

Oroup 

Instruction 


.00 


.5h8 


.11 


.36U 


Reading 

vs 

Differentiated 

Instruction 


.00 


.5U8 


-.37 


.078 


Reading 

vs 

Rating 

Differentiated 

Instruction 


O 

i 

1 


.500 


-.U* 


.0L5 



teacher tine in Clerical activity produced an r = . Cit j in Routines an 
r * .21, in Group Instruction r » .00, in Biff erentia ted Instruction an 
r * .00, and, in the rating given Differentiated Instruction an r - .Oh. 

For the ten classes without aides there was only one significant 
relationship and this was bet;.-een Metropolitan reading class r.eans and 
the rating on Differentiated Instruction t&ich produced an r * -.hh 
significant at the .05 level. The ranking of Metropolitan reading class 
neans and teacher tire in Clerical activities produced an r = .17 end 
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TABLE 21 

LEE- CLARK AM) METROPOLITAN TEST CLASS KEANS A] ID TIKE TEACHERS 
SPELT III CLERICAL, ROUTINE, TOTAL GROUP INSTRUCTION 
AMD DIFFERENTIATED INSTRUCTION 









Metropolitan Test 




Teacher V: 


Lne 


Class 


N 


Lee 

Clark 


Word 

Knowledge- 


Word 

Discrin. 


Reading 


Clerical 


Routines 


Group 

Inst. 


Diff . 
Inst. 


Rating 

Diff. 

Inst. 


Aides 






















1A 


19 


37:526 








19:51 


3:05 


3l*:37 


0 


0 


2k 


17 


36:176 


11 ill 821 


Ii0.*176 


37:765 


:1*0 


ll*:l6 


21:16 


1*:13 


16 


. 3A . 


21 


25:15L 








:09 


5:08 


2:1*0 


32:03 


66 


llA 


Ui 


28:000 


33:113 


31:500 


32:129 


0 


3:50 


6:10 


3C:00 


98 


5 A 


17 


26:706 


17:765 


51:176 


15:765 


1:30 


10:27 


0 


28:1*0 


96 


6k 


19 


12:053 


13:158 


1:2:526 


1:3:053 


6:16 


13:11* 


6:1*C 


20:00 


55 


7k 


21 


28:000 


1*1 :0l|8 


111: 521 


12:331 


0 


7:11* 


:55 


33:07 


66 


6k 


2U 


31:583 


39:333 


1:0:250 


31:875 


6:55 


8:01 


6: CO 


20:55 


52 


9 A 


26 


10:786 


15:750 


16:036 


lu:929 


1:01 


10:01 


3:23 


29 : 20 


79 


10A 


22 


21:861 


32:636 


38:909 


36 : 01*5 


:ll* 


7:00 


11*: 19 


18:37 


36 


No Aides 






















1 


23 


16:565 


12:130 


13:217 


1*3:609 


1:07 


8:1*3 


3:t*C 


30:00 


60 


2 


36 


13:500 


15:217 


1|5:739 


t*l*:51*3 


:21 


10:56 


19:30 


10:00 


30 


3 


16 


22:38? 


35:389 


3'S :667 


37:222 


1*:11* 


6:29 


3:05 


28:17 


56 


h 


22 


29 i 818 


16:316 


Ui:000 


1*5:500 


0 


30:00 


0 


10:00 


20 


5 


26 


16:269 


hi :!|23 


1:0:962 


1*2:615 


:39 


18:01* 


0 


23:1*9 


1*8 


6 


18 


11:111 


13:556 


15:222 


38:833 


0 


5:1*3 


9:16 


25:01 


50 


7 


1U 


29:571 


3U:6li3 


1:1:7 Ui 


32:357 


0 


3:30 


8:36 


30:00 


60 


e 


2h 


39:000 


1:2:577 


15:769 


1*0:1*23 


:25 


1? ! 30 


0 


20:00 


50 


9 


22 


38:773 


111: 155 


39:227 


26:955 


:11 
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10 who was near the grog’s average in tine in the four categories had 
the highest class Metropolitan Reading Test roan. 

The answer to research question IV appears to he that there is 
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no positive relationship between the way teachers with or without aides 
spend their time and pupil achievement, as measured by Metropolitan 
Achievement reading class near.s. 

PUPIL ACHIEVE-ShT FROM LEE- CLARK TO ISTROFOLITAN TE-ST 

The boys and the girls in classes with aides had larger variances 
on Metropolitan Achievement Tests of V.'ord Knowledge, V. f ord Discrimination 
and Reading than did boys and girls in classes without aides. To examine 
this occurrence in greater detail, scatter diagrams of Metropolitan 
Reading and Lee-Clark scores were made for the boys anl the girls in 
each group. These diagrams are shown in Figures k, 5, 6 and 7 on pages 
120 to 1?3* 

A comparison of these four figures reveals a greater dispersion 
for boy3 and for girls in aide classes. ‘..’as there a differential effect? 
Did the pupils who had initially low Lee-Clark scores maintain their 
relative positions or did some of these fall back or spurt ahead? The 
same type of question could be asked about the pupils who had initially 
high Lee-Clark scores. 

The first lock will be at the pupils who scored below the mean on 
the Lee-Clark test. Following are two sets of figures, A - those who 
scored below the Lee-Clark mean but above Metropolitan Reading means and 
B - those who scored below Lee-Clark mean and below Metropolitan Reading 




means . 
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A- _fi_ 





N Per 


Cent of 


Total 1 


H 


Per Cent of Total 11 


Aides 












Boys 


35 


37* 




19 


20* 


Girls 


20 


31* 




1C 


16* 


No Aides 












Boys 


20 


15* 




39 


29* 


Girls 


19 


23* 




21 


26% 


The A group 


could be 


termed 


"over achievers 


pupils with an 



initial low reading readiness level who achieved better than expected. 
Considering the usual progress of boys in first grade, having 37 per 
cent of the total group of boys inprove this nuch is unexpected. The 
aid9 classes had a total of eighty-four pupils who scored below their 
group’s Loe-Cla~k roan and fifty-five or 65. h per cent of these pupils 
scored above the mean on the Metropolitan Reading Test. In classes 
without aides ninety-nine pupils scored below their group's Lee-Clark 
nean and thirty-nine or 39.2 per cent scored above the Metropolitan 
Reading test mean. The greater success of teachers with aides in 
helping children who scored low on the Lee-Clark Test must be considered 
a significant fact, for this is one of the primary reasons given for 
providing these teachers with a full tine aide. 

The following two sets of figures are for pupils who scored above 
their group's lee -Clark nean at the beginning of the school year; C - 
those who were above on Lee-Clark and scored above their group's nean on 
Metropolitan sub -test reading, and D - those who were above on Lee* Clark 
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but scored below their group's nean on Metropolitan sub-test reading. 
C D 

N Per Cent of Total N N Per Cent of Total II 



Aides 



Eoys 2k 


26% 


16 


17* 


Oirls 18 


28% 


16 


25% 


No Aides 








Boys hO 


30% 


3h 


26% 


Oirls c* 


2# 


21 


26% 



The progress of these children was approximately the same for the 
two groups. The "D" group might be termed "underachiever”, pupils who 
had high initial reading expectations but did rot perform as well as 
expected. The teachers with aides had seventy-four pupils above Lee- 
Clark mean] thirty-two, or li3*2 per cent, of these pupils fell below 
their groups means on the Metropolitan reading sub-test. In classes 
without aides there were 115 pupils who were above the mean on Lee -Cl ark 
and fifty-five, or Li7,8 per cent, of these pupils scored below their 
group's Metropolitan reading tost nean. This regression i3 obviously 
something to be concerned abcuv and should be given closer examination. 
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GIRLS IN CLASSES WITHOUT AIDES - LEE- CLARK AND 
METROPOLITAN READING SCORE 
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Tii.? i'/.jc.-' pi* of "i 1: 1 a study er-. to cor-paro J i he uti 1: ! saitor; 

of i!i5ci*vc!‘:vDt:^I • o : . ; of f’rvi grade elesoreo;:! tour;! •.•■■jrs wi <'n and 
irl thout full t anchor aides . t j ow ware the fc'-.fe/c pwr'ow.ViCw 

of* children ill ihoro tw,. groups. and to ore wire the relate onrhf.p 
between te a rhv.?r and aide activity. The develop nat of an observation 
ivistr'uuonl which could provide-; a tinee re cord of teacher behavior 3 
esse ritial to securing; data for the study. c • -if eyed a;; a sub-purposo , 
Five research questions vwro formulated ar :l statistical hypotheses 
that would attempt to answer the research quest! ons wore established. 
The Sair^ioiy in tills chapter contains e rev iow of research 
procedures^ a restatement ox the five rooewreh questions and 
accompanying hypotheses and a brief review of the findings. Following 
the Surma > y ere the Conclusions and Re c onwend a ti on s derived from the 
study. 
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Research Procedures 

Twenty first grade classroom teachers ihon the sane 
geographical location in Bal tiroiv County. Farmland were utilised 
in this study. The selection of the-, ten classroom teachers with 
aides was li rated to those first grade to ache. = in the Federal Title 
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The twenty teachers were all rated as satisfactory teach. ns 
by the local school administration and were. fully certified 
according to the 1. 'aryl and State Department of Rduca.tion require^.c-nts. 
The years of teaching experience of the hw r o groups of teachers 
were found to be comparable . 

The total school enrollment of the non- aide schools was 



slightly larger but there were no significant differences between 
the two sets of schools in the distributions of total first grade 
enrollments, total school enrollments and etirollwents in the 
project classes. 

A comparison of the occupational positions of the major 
wage earners in the homes of pupils in the project indicated no major 
difference between the two groups. The majority of occupations 
in both groups were in maintenance and custodial categories. 

The twenty teachers in the study were observed for four* 
ten minute periods by a trained observer, using the classroom 
observation instrument developed by the investigator. The 
observations were made during the period of Hay 12 , 3.565 io 
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Differentiated Instructional Icti'-ity of teachers ar.i/cr add.es 
and tine the activity of teachers in these four cater;: cries? 
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Validity. The tl-.r : V observer.. id o pa - Li ; pal-id iu preliminary 
develop: 'ic n’t- of lie- i.vb •. -nt c-J the four oesur re re <v pryiieipv.ted 
"iu the col] ..ci'un of .hi la for the airly agreed '■-Lai tie specific items 
used to ideal' *'y ; .vli v of teacher.. and/or tides accurately described 
Clerical Act Lvli is:/ . jh-rlimo Adi .•it it -c-, Total Group Instruction and 
Differentiated 1 rust and represented & true end accurate 
descrj piiovt or Ho clc.ssrocn program. 

Reliability, Four observers j.\do six paired observations o£‘ 
teachers; Jour observations of teachers viihout sides and ivo 
observations of teachers villi aides . i'aoh observation v.’as for four 
ten lainute periods vhich provided sixteen tine comparisons for each 
pair of observers and ninety -si;-: time comparisons for the six 
obsorvati ms . 

In timing Clerical Activities the six observers had a time in 
agreement of seventy-seven per coat, in timing Routine Activities 80.9 
per cent, in timing Total Group Instruction 92-2 pur cent and in 
Differentiated. Instruction the tins in agreement vas 97-8 per cent. 

The total time the six observers recorded in the four categories vras 
ii 92 minutes and forty-five seconds of riiich there iras agreement for 
It 61 minutes twelve seconds or 93. 6 per cent of the total tine. 

On the basis of the above percentages of time in agreement the 
Teacher and Aide Activity Observation Instrument urns accepted as 
satisfactory for use in timing the defined category of teacher activity. 

The percentages of tine in agreement for each pair of observers 
were 86. h per cent. 39.7 per cent, 93.3 per cent, ?p.9 per coat, 96.9 
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CjllSTlOh 1J. 

Will teachers with full tine aide o' envoi e more to i x bo 
instructional activities arxl provide rore in ilYidual or snail group 
instruction for children than teachers who do net have aides? 

Hj'pothoais 1, There is no ditTorv nee hetveevi the ranking of 
tines in Clerical activities for the ten teachers viLth aides and the 
ten teachers without aides. 

The liann-llntuey U comparisons of rankings of time in 
Clerical activities for the first ten riinute periods produced a 
U - 30.5 and for the total forty nirute period a U ~ 33. On the oasis 
of these comparison hypothesis ] Is accepted at the .Op level . 

The pattern of behavior was similar :lr loth groups with the 
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Or the basis of these five comparisons hypothesis, 2 was accepted 
at the .05 level. 

Both groups of teachers spent loss tine in Routines from the 
first to last observation period vrith over fifty per cent of each 
group’s tir.e in Routines being spent in the first period. Teachers 
with aides averaged eight Minutes 1.3.6 seconds in Routines compered to 
eleven ninnies $9 -h seconds without aides. 



Rypcthesia 3 , There is no difference between the rankings of 
tines in Total Group Instruction for the ten teachers with aides ai * 
the ten teachers without aides. 

The • *ar.n- T hitr.ey U comparisons of ranking of tine in Total Group 
Instruction for the first ten minute period produced a U - Lj 5.5 and for 
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to four i invite s cl;. 7 seconds for l cache .vs without c. idoc. 

I^othosis 1'. There is no dlffere: co Citroen the iurh.lrg of 
in Differentiated Instruction for the ten te cohere with aides and t 
ten teachers without aider . 

The lianr-hMtncy U corper Isons of reni’ngc of tine in Idffer 
Instruction produced the folio*, ins date.: 
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On the basis of these ccnparisrons hypol: esis It eras accepted 
the .05 level. 

The pattern of activity in Differentiated instruction vss vc 
similar for both groups of teachers, an increase fre-n the first to 
last observation period. Teachers vith aides- averaged tror.ly-cr.e r 
3?.5 seconds in Differentiated Inctivoi ion co: .per:, d Id t'eni; - three 

J.inutefa J>1 .,3 seconds for torch: rs without aides. 
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Hypothesis >. Tin-re is no ♦difference hat-sen the ruling cf 
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On the laris of these fo*u* corps- I pocs hypot?.. rip f v.ru* accepted 
pt the .05 level. 

The tro sets of teachers provided air.ost the same amount of {.vul 
group or individual help. Touchers v.J th aides ivcafc.ee 56 . Jj in rate r.g 
given rifferentiate’i Instruction coup ©ret to f J$ .5 for teachers without 
aides. 

All five hypotheses? relate ng to Ke search Cucrtion 71 ■•ere r.cef ple- 
at the .05 level thus indicating r.o s' naif ic ant difference- in the 

I 

distribute on cf tir.es for the t*..*o groups of vccchi.vf . The possibility 
that teachers viith aides devote r.orc tire to instructional activities 
and provide r.o re individual or sr.nl 1 group instruction v:as not 
empirically confiiv.rJ as touted by the Irun-'fnitney V pts.il site or 
evidenced from the ran* lie;.- scores. 

HW- ^XCl: m 

V’ould the activities p.rfciv.cd by aides hn*.- t 
logical relation sh- ip to tin tl. s teachers *. .i !.5 sgevJ In r:n- 
instruction?! e r - i*.si • \ c‘ ir * t ,v e :'• - 1 "I ■ ‘on. 
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Vyprfj':, C, 'ihor.. i no roX?iionsh--u bet vm the activities 
pcrfor: .ed b* ’Id..:.- ; vi '• V v tir.s tcvchcrs i-pcvd in Clerical/ routine, 
Total Group Trr..i:'-i<'-'.l:i:. r-.rii at* f Io.yL-voMot:*>l e.etiv it! <• s . 

The Ixr.v. V). Cc v Vf i* n Gec '*£'•' c-.-nt (:•) cernax-by; the 
tally of fic.f i;di . ‘ 1\ ■. ta-veh tb e p:v. breed i',c folJcn,li.;; (Kt.r,, 

Clov j a*) y ~ • , ?? 

Kovtir.ee r > .13 

To 1 si Group Instruction r »■ -.33 

Differentiated Instruction r *•- .'3, 

On tho basis of the s& corrol at- tons i.yootb'^ie 10 i.e rcc-pbcd at 
the . 0 $ level 

The nn^ority of aide activity. 6}.?. psr cent -.ras i c corded in 
Clerical and Routine activities, but no conv.cn pattern of aide activity 
could be described. Only one activity stood old , that of ’’retching the 
teacher teach . v All bat tiro aides had sore involve r.rnt in direct 
instruction of children, rosily in t.o’vr; ng lith a re sling grc. p . 

r 

The possibility that the activity of aides he* serve relationship 
to the ray tc-achors spent their tine v.as? not empirically confirneJ as 
tested by the Kendall i’.anh Correlation Coefficient statistic, to 
corv.on pattern of aide activity ur.e found. 

O UKST IOl! IV 

bill the addition cf aides to the cl a Tree:. »v vc sy effect up on 
pupil achieve-." vat as rsasuxei ty si a i } rrd* zr : to;/ 

Due to the lac": cf differences i:t the d: t it r< ic" cf ti-.-e .hr 
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f^oi'iooi^ 6. There 1 0 no c.if fcrcuoo in the bc^imur^; of school 
J.oe-Clrrl: Reacting Rca.iir.src test noar.s Ictvxcn ioy<s and girls ccx-oss 
t.reair.C'.it gro up;; . 

F ratios for homogeneity of variance on the hoe -Clark Reading 
Readiness test for six ccrpar icons suggest that at the loginning of 
the school, year the toys end girls in the t. o gvc ups could la 
considered to cone from pepnl at ions *..i.ih equal veri snoec . 

On the basis of the analysis ox' variant*? of the Lee -Cl ark 
Reading Readiness Tost hypothesis V and hypothesis C v.-cro reacted at 
the .0? level. 

The coys ar.d girls in non-aide classes ::&vc superior i-. 
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There- is no difference in the end of ye or 
•:r-t adjusted moans between pupils in classes 



with aide.'- : .net classes 
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Kypothcs it- 10. There it r.o difference 
Metropolitan Ace i eve: -.eat Test adjusted means 
treatment ( raps. (J ee.-Clrri: scores as cover 
The Metropoli fan Achievement sn>- tests 



in the end of year 
of boys end girls across 
it to) . 

on b’ord Knowledge, ’ford 



Discrimination and Heeding were analysed separately. F ratios for 
homogeneity of variance indicated that toys and girls in classes 
with aides coulu to considered to cone from populations with different 
variances in ford Discrimination end Heading but not ford Knowledge, 



while boys er.d girls in classes without aides appear to cor.o from 



populations having the same variances for the three sub- tests, 

fhon variances of toys and girls are compared across groups 
for the three Metropolitan Achievement sub-touts they cor.e from 
common variance populations on only three of the twelve comparisons. 

Due to the lack of homogeneity of variance the analysis of 
covariance can only be used on a descriptive basis for further stud;.* 



relating pupil achievement to teacher timed functions. 

On the basis of the analysis of cover! cue j relating to 
differences in Metropolitan adjusted means between group? . hypothesis 
? was rejected at the .Op level. 
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APPENDIX A 



DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION ON BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND 
Baltimore County, Maryland 

Baltimore County, Maryland is a single governmental unit of 610 
square miles partially surrounding Baltimore City on the south and 
extending to the Pennsylvania border on the north. Baltimore Coiint y is 
the third largest political subdivision in the State of Maryland with a 
1969 population of over 630,000. A rapidly growing area, its population 
doubled during the 1960’s and is expected to reach* the one million 
figure by the end of the 1970's. 

In 19^8 the electorate voted to change the county government 
from county commissioners to a charter form of home rule. With no 
incorporated towns or cities within its boundaries, the county under 
the charter is governed by a county executive and a legislature of 
seven county councilman. Each councilman represents one of the seven 
districts of the county, but all seven are elected county wide as is 
the county executive. 

timore County is widely diversified in its industry. The 
southeastern area of the county .bordering Baltimore City and the 
Chesapeake Bay is the most industralized with a large steel mill, 
associated industries and several other large heavy manufacturing 
companies nearby. Other light industries are scattered throughout the 
county along its major thoroughfares, most of these in industrial parks 
developed within the last ten years. 



\ 



Ui* 

Baltimore County is the major suburban area of Baltimore City 
and an estimated 2 %% of the working force commutes daily to their jobs 
in the city.^ The outlying sections of the county are still largely 
rural with farming and dairying still an important but declining 
industry. 

With a 1963 per capita income of $2,320 compared to the state 
average of $2,3lU Baltimore County is often classified as a 

p 

predominantly white suburban middle class community. 

Being a single governmental unit all municipal services, fire 
protection, police protection and public schools are provided on a 
county-wide basis. 

School Systems in Maryland 

There are twenty -four school systems in the State of Maryland; 
the twenty-three counties and Baltimore City. All the county Boards of 
Education except one are appointed by the governor of the State of 
Maryland. These appointments are usually made following consultation 
with the local political leaders and sometime upon the recommendation 
of citizens groups. The one county exception has an elected school 
board and Baltimore City whose mayor appoints the Board of School 
Commissioners. No school system including Baltimore City has fiscal 

^Estimate given the author by the Baltimore County, Maryland 
Office of Economic Development. 

^Maryland Department of Economic Development, Commu nity 
Economic Inventory; Baltimore County, Maryland, (Annapolis, Industrial 
development, Commission of Baltimore County, Maryland, March 1963), 

p. 6. 




autonomy. Although the local boards of education are by state law 
responsible for the operation of schools each Board must submit yearly 
operational budget requests to the county and city governments and 
compete for their share of the general tax dollar. 

Baltimore County 

The Baltimore County Board of Education has a nine member board, 
appointed by the Governor, which annually elects its own president and 
vice-president. The superintendent of schools acts as the secretary and 
assistant treasurer for the board and is its executive officer. During 
the last few years appointment of members to the board has been greatly 
influenced by a citizens nominating committee which has conducted 
hearings, held forums and voted upon the 3 or Ij. candidates to be 
recommended to the governor. There has been increased support from 
prominent citizens, including the County Executive, for an elected 
school board, but support for fiscal autonomy for the board of education 
has been slight. 

During the 1968-69 school year the Baltimore County school 
system had an enrollment of 62,212 elementary and 55,502 secondary 
school students j a total enrollment of 122,236 including k,69h 
kindergarten pupils. This enrollment was housed in one hundred one 
elementary' schools, four special education schools and thirty-nine 
secondary schools. The professional staff included 6,238 teachers and 
department chairmen, 33h principals and vice -principals and 195 central 
office personnel. 
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Changes from 1967-68 Guidelines: Guidance for 2k room school from to 1.0 

Teacher Aides increased from 12 to 2 5 

Lunchroom aides doubled in number - same period of time 
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Full time aides for classroom teachers were first introduced into 
the Baltimore County school system in 1 955 with the opening of the first 
school for severely mentally retarded. Each special education classroom 
teacher was assigned a full time aide to assist with the education of 
10 - 1 5 children. The responsibility for the selection and training of 
the aides was assigned the principal of the school. At the present time 
the selection, interviewing and hiring of aides is done by the personnel 
office of the school system. The training and utilization of special 
education aides is still the responsibility of the local school 
administrator and classroom teacher. 

During the 1968-69 school year there were 38 aides assigned to 
special education classroom teachers in the four special education 
schools. Teachers in regular schools who were teaching children 
classified as having behavioral and learning problems are also assigned 
full time aides. There were 10 such aides in this latter category during 
the 1968-69 school year. 

Other types of human resources for classroom teachers were 
instituted in the early 1950' s. Counseling teachers in physical 
education, art and music were hired to assist classroom teachers in 
conducting these three phases of the instructional program. During the 
1968-69 school year there were 97 physical education teachers, 70 art 
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and 73*5 vocal music teachers. The direction of these programs has 
changed from assistance to the classroom teacher to the special teachers 
having major responsibility for this part of the instructional program. 

In the mid 1950 ’ s part or full tine librarians vrere assigned to 
all elementary schools. Each librarian was given a half-day or a full 
day clerical aide to take care of clerical activities necessary in the 
operation of the library. Presently all 12 room or larger elementary 
schools have full time librarians with clerical assistance from parents 
and/or one day from the school secretary. The scope of the librarians 
activities has been enlarged to include all audio-visual materials the 
school utilizes, moving toward the concept of the library as a learning 
center. During the 1968-69 school year there were 101.5 librarians 
assigned to elementary schools in Baltimore County. In the same period 
described above, corrective and remedi al reading teachers programs were 
instituted in the elementary schools as were the services of guidance 
counselors. In 1968-69 there were 55 corrective and remedial reading 
teachers and 57 guidance counselors assigned to the elementary schools 
staffs in Baltimore County. 

The 1968-69 school year saw three media specialists assigned to 
elementary schools on a pilot basis. The direction and scope of 
librarians activities as they relate to other learning media, media 
specialists, and Instruction Television is still under study in the 
school system. 

Clerical assistance for classroom teachers has shown continuous 
growth since World War II when the first office secretaries were 
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assigned to elementary schools. These secretaries v;ere to provide 
assistance to teachers in typing and duplicating instructional materials. 
The increased demands of the principals office permitted the office 
secretary little time to assist teachers and many schools used parent 
volunteers to help with clerical activities. In the 1959-60 school year 
the Board of Education adopted a policy of assigning teachers' secretaries 
on the basis of 2 days a week for 12-17 room schools, U days for 18-23 
room schools and full time for schools with 2lj rooms or larger. The 
teacher secretaries duties are supervised by the office secretary and 
include typing and preparing materials for teachers use, typing reports 
on children, handling correspondence relating to children and assisting 
teachers in other instructional related activities. In addition to this 
secretarial help for teachers, the school offices are now asked to handle 
the collection of money for pictures, savings stamps and other school 
functions of this type, as well as taking care of the monthly summary of 
school attendance as required by law. 

In 1966 the Maryland State legislature passed a lav; requiring all 
school systems to provide each teacher with a daily thirty minute duty 
free lunch period. During the 1968-69 school year there were slightly 
more than 200 lunch room aides employed by the school system. These 
aides were assigned as follows : 

12 room and under 2 aides for 1.5 hours each 

13 rooms to 23 rooms 2 aides for 2.0 hours each 

2k rooms and up 2 aides for 2.5 hours each 

The selection, training and supervision of lunch room aides was 

the primary responsibility of the local school administration with 
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assistance given by the Office of School Lunch Programs. 

At the beginning of the 1968-69 school year the Superintendent 
and his Staff decided to provide aides to schools where the school was 
over crowded and where there were no classrooms or temporary quarters 
available to house the surplus population. For each fifteen pupils over 
the average class of thirty, a school could receive a full time aide. 

On this basis h3 full time and four half time aides were assigned to 32 
elementary schools. Only a few of these aides were assigned to one 
teacher, most were assigned to a grade or often to a group of teachers. 
The selection and hiring of these aides could be done by the local 
school, but the personnel office also recruited, interviewed and hired 
aides for individual schools. The training and utilization of these 
aides ware the responsibility of the local schools. This experimental 
program was to be evaluated at the conclusion of the 1969-69 school year. 

In the 1 965-66 school year the school system received an ESEA 
grant to conduct a Title I "Educational Development Project." This 
program focused upon those students who were identified as meeting the 
poverty criteria established by the Federal Government as well as 
indications of poor scholastic work, primarily reading deficiencies. 

In the second year of operation in 1 966-6?, the EDP program 
employed 13 full time aides who were assigned to programs at the Junior 
High School level. These aides have continued even though the projects* 
focus from 1966-67 to 1968-69 changed from grades 1-9 to grades 1-h, In 
the 1967-68 school year 18 full time and 11 part time aides were 
assigned to elementary school classroom teachers working with project 
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children and this increased to 27 full time and 33 part time aides in the 
1968-69 school year. 

One empucsis of the Federal Government for operation of Title I 
programs has been to involve local parents in the school program. 
Therefore, aides wore to be drawn from the local community and if 
possible should meet the poverty criteria. All the aides used in this 
project were local persons but only one-half meet the poverty criteria. 
The selection and hiring was performed jointly by the local school 
administrator, the EDP project director and the personnel office. The 
day to day supervision of the aide was left to the local school 
administrator and teacher. The Director of this project in the 1967-68 
school year provided the first county training program for aides; a one 
day training session for teachers and aides. In 1968-69 a three day 
training session was held for all aides working in the project. This 
training session was jointly planned by the Project Director ar.d a 
committee of project classroom teachers. In addition, a part of the 3 
day in-service train ' ng program of the project classroom teachers 
covered utilization of aide services. 

During the 1968-69 school year the Baltimore County school system 
appointed a county- wide committee to study, the use of aide.:* and make 
recommendations concerning the selection of aides, their training and 
their utilization in schools. The results of this committee's work is 
not yet available. 

The Baltimore County school system has shown continuous concern 
for the workload placed on classroom teachers and has systematically 




worked toward the reduction of non-teaching duties. As evidence of this 
all teachers in 1968-69 could receive some help in clerical duties, 
money collection activities had been taken out of the teachers hands and 
all teachers received a 30 minute duty free lunch with little or no 
lunch room supervision responsibilities. In addition to this most 
classroom teachers had three or more free periods a week when their 
classes were being taught by the art, music or physical education 
teacher . 

During the 1968-69 school year there were 118 full time and 37. 
part time classroom teacher aides working in three major areas, special 
education, over-populated schools and the ESEA Title I Educational 
Development Project. There appears to be little recognition of the 
inter-related nature of these programs and only slow recognition that 
the assignment of additional human personnel to work with classroom 
teachers is a complex process which deserves more serious consideration.' 
Only in the Educational Development Project has interrelated roles of 
classroom teacher and the aide been given serious consideration. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITY SURVEY 



Dear Teacher: 

Listed below are samples of activities that can provide for differences 
in ability of children, either individual or by group. Would you check 
the activities that you feel are appropriate and/or useful and list any 
other activities vdiich you would recommend or use if you had the time and 
facilities. 

Please give grade Number of boys^ j girls 

Check each of the following activities you feel are appropriate: 

Reading Groups Others (use back of sheet if 

necessary) 

Library Reading Center 



Listening Center 



Arithmetic Center 



Language Center 



Phonetics 



Word or Sentence Structure 



Arts and Craft Center 



Your cooperation is important. A more comprehensive project will 
attempt to look at the total varied role of the classroom teacher. 
Please do not sign your name. 

Thank you. 



Sincerely, 



James L. Killer 

Supervisor of Physical Education 



JUi/cs 

Return to: James L. Miller 

Supervisor of Physical Education 
Board of Education of Baltimore County 
Allegheny Office 
Towson, Maryland 21201: . 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF BALTIMORE COUNTY 
Towson, Maryland 21201; 
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TO: Selected Elementary School Principals 

FROM: James L. Miller DATE: November 11, 1968 

Supervisor of Physical Education 

RE: Project Survey 



I am presently working on a project which involves objectively 
measuring thG functions classroom teachers perform. As part of this 
project, I wish to identify those activities the classroom-*teacher plans 
for and/or provides that will take into account differences in 
individual or group. The attached form gives some suggestions and is 
self-explanatory. 

Would you select one knowledgeable teacher from grades one, two or 
three and ask if he would voluntarily complete the form and return it 
to me. 

Thank you for your help and consideration. 



JIM/cs 

Enclosure 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF BALTIMORE COUNTY 
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TOWSON, MARYLAND • 21204 
April 22, 1969 



Mr. F. Peter Galley, Principal 
Victory Villa Elementary School 
Honey 50 r.l 1 and Compass Roads 
Baltimore, Maryland 21220 

Bear Mr. Galley! 

In the near future, Mr. James L. Miller, Supervisor from the 
Office of Physical Education, will be requesting an opportunity to meet 
with you and discuss a research project ho is presently conducting. The 
project is structured to investigate the influence that aides have on 
the role and function of first grade classroom teachers. The data 
necessary for the investigation will be obtained from classroom obser- 
vations -- observations Mr. Miller, hopefully, can schedule with you 
during the month of May. The observations trill be concerned with the 
content and techniques erployed by classroom teachers with and without 
full-time aides. 

Along with providing important information on the influence of 
full-time teacher aides, the observational information will provide some 
of the data for Mr. Miller's doctoral project at the University of 
Maryland . 

The project was approved by the Research Advisory Committee for 
the county. I would like to request that you cooperate with Mr. Miller 
in this regard. 

Should there he questions please call mo at 821-6900. 

Thank you for your cooperation in this matter. 

Sincerely, 



George T. Gabriel 
Director 

Office of Educational 
Research 
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Mr. Stewart Cushwa 
Seneca Elementary School 
£1|£ Carroll wood Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21220 

Dear Hr. Cushwa: 

I certainly appreciate the cooperation and courtesy you have shown 
to me in the "Teacher and Aide Function" study. Dr. Brager and I will 
observe Mrs. Yenaro and her aide on Friday, May 16, 1969, 8:U£ a.m.-9:kJ> 

a.m. 



Of course, the observation would not be held if the teacher should 
be absent or if some special program should arise. A call to the office 
VAlley £-7200, extension 227 or 230, or at home 828-1:038 would be 
appreciated in such cases. 

As I mentioned in our telephone conversation I will also be 
utilizing data on the children; the Leo-Clarke reading readiness scores 
and the reading section of the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Form A. I 
would also like to have the occupational status of the wage earner of the 
family of children in this room. The wage information does not have to 
be associated with a particular child. For example: a list showing 

four laborers, one auto mechanic, one electrician, two waitresses, one 
teacher and so on would be very satisfactory. The Eee-Clarke scores by 
child and occupational status if available could be picked up the day of 
the observation or sent in to my office at a later date. 

Dr. Brager of the Research Office has forwarded to you a list of 
children that were in the summer pre-school program that he would like 
to have tested using the Metropolitan Achievement Test. In addition he 
is sending to you enough test forms to cover all the children in the 
classroom in this project. Some or all of the children in the pre-school 
project may be in the classroom in this project. Could you mark each 
test folder with the classroom teacher's name and return all the test 
folders to Dr. McCauley's Office for scoring. 

Please accept my thanks for your cooperation. It is greatly 
appreciated. 



Sincerely, 



JLM/cs 




James L. Miller 

Supervisor of Fhysical Education 
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APPENDIX H 

LEE-CLARK AND METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
DATA ON PUPILS IN THE STUDY 



-BOYS 1 


ff GIRLS 






MAT 






MAT _ 


Pupil No. 


Lee-Clark 


VJK 


1® 


R 


Pupil No. 


Lee-Clark 


WX 1 WD 


R 


School 1A 


Control 


Nunbe 


r 1^0 


h 












01 


31* 








03 


23 








02 


33 








04 


25 








c> 


1*2 








08 


28 








06 


57 








09 


1*2 








0? 


1*1 








10 


kl 








13 


1*0 








11 


1*1* 


• 






lh 


32 








12 


1*3 








15 


1*2 








16 


1*6 








18 


1*6 








17 


37 


















19 


37 




* 




School 2A 


Control 


Nunbe 


r 1511 












01 




30 


21* 


23 


03 


1*0 


30 


33 


31* 


02 


1*0 


27 


31* 


31 


04 


1*3 


33 


31* 


37 


05 


38 


33 


38 


27 


06 


33 


1*2 


39 


30 


07 




53 


1*8 


1*6 


08 


35 


1*8 


37 


31 


09 


1*1 


5o 


38 


38 


10 


1*5 


1*5 


1*1 


31 


11 


53 


57 


52 


1*9 


12 


1*3 


65 


1*7 


1*6 


13 


30 


38 


38 


37 


16 


1*3 


65 


59 


1*9 


U* 


1*6 


1*8 


38 


37 


17 


21 


32 


32 


31* 


15 


33 


59 


51 


52 


18 


1*6 


52 


1*3 


1*1 


19 


19 


38 


29 


38 












School 3A 


Control 


No. 1 


521 














01 


15 








12 


11* 








0? 


31 








! 13 


1*6 






— r 



O 

ERLC 
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PUPIL STANDARDIZED TEST DATA (continued) 
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PUPIL STANDARDIZED TEST DATA (continued) 



.... . _ 


BOYS 


■ “ 




GIRLS 






MAT 






MAT 


Pupil No. 


Lee-Clark 


WK 


WD 


R 


Pupil No. 


Lee-Clark 


VJX 


WD 


R 


School 5 A 


(continued) 


















1U 


23 


56 


68 


58 


08 


31 * 


59 


59 


59 


15 


31 


^6 


61 


56 


09 


28 


1*6 


5 o 


1*3 


16 


20 


1*5 


51 


1*2 


10 


26 


1*9 


1*8 


1 * 1 * 


17 


31 


57 


57 


1*8 


11 


16 


1*8 


51 * 


37 


18 


2 l * 


1*5 


hh 


1*9 












19 


33 


liU 


1*8 


1*6 












20 


20 


1*8 


51 * 


1*1 












21 




37 


1*2 


1*0 












22 


21 


1*9 


5 o 


1 * 1 * 












23 


15 


1*6 


1*8 


1*5 












26 


58 


1*1 


1*1 


1 *T 












School 6A 


Control Number 1203 








• 




06 


li7 


1*0 


36 


1 * 1 * 


01 


56 


1*7 


1*3 


5 l 


07 


29 


1*3 


1*2 


38 


02 


1*9 


51 * 


57 


57 


08 


26 


27 


21 * 


37 


03 


59 


1*9 


50 


1*9 


09 


33 


53 


51 


1*1 


ol * 


1*9 


51 


1*6 


36 


10 


31 


29 


33 


1*3 


05 


25 


1*6 


1*7 


1*6 


11 


37 


52 


1*9 


1*1 


1*5 


51 * 


26 


31 * 


1*1 


12 


28 


1*6 


1*2 


32 


1*6 


1*8 


1 * 1 * 


1*2 


1*1 


3h 


58 


30 


33 


36 












35 


37 


33 


37 














36 


1*9 


31 * 


1*0 


1*5 












39 


36 


52 


1*9 


1*6 












111 


26 


53 


50 


53 












1*2 


59 


1 * 1 * 


1*0 


1*1 













O 

ERIC 
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PUPIL STANDARDIZED TEST DATA (continued) 



BOYS 


GIRLS 


Pupil No. 


Lee-Clark 




MAT 


Pupil No. 




MAT, 


we 


WD 


1 R 


Lee -Clark 


T ;JK 


WD 


R 


School 7A 


Control ] 


vunbe 


r 15 2C 














01 


2 


15 


35 


20 


03 


11* 


1*2 


1*2 


38 


02 


12 


Ii3 


1*0 


35 


06 


20 


1*5 


51 


1*2 


Ol* 


19 


25 


27 


1*0 


08 


27 


1*5 


1*6 


1*9 


05 


19 


33 


30 


32 


H* 


31 


57 


57 


58 


07 


21 


1*9 


50 


1*1* 


15 


31 


29 


33 


1*3 


09 


28 


56. 


57 


55 


17 


36 


59 


52 


1*1 


10 


29 


Ii3 


32 


38 


20 


1*7 


56 


55 


63 


11 


30 


32 


30 


1*2 












12 


30 


31 


ill 


1*3 












13 


30 


38 


38 


37 












16 


3k 


29 


31* 


1*5 












18 


37 


33 


37 


39 












19 


kl ■■ 


5o 


38 


50 












21 


50 


52 


1*8 


36 












School 8A 


Control 1 


Nunbe 


r i5i; 


? 












01 


25 


1*6 


1*9 


25 


07 


16 


32 


37 


38 


02 


36 


5o 


1*6 


36 


08 




39 


38 


31* 


03 




30 


83 


30 


10 


1*1* 


51 


1*8 


32 


oh 


ill 


ho 


3h 


38 


13 


1*3 


38 


1*2 


36 


03' 


Hi 


33 


36 


25 


15 


5o 


53 


1*9 


22 


06 


35 


32 


1*0 


32 


16 


32 


1*7 


37 


31* 


11 


l|6 


1*2 


38 


36 


17 


35 


1*1* 


61* 


1*5 


12 


35 


21* 


31* 


27 


19 


38 


1*6 


1*1 


38 


Hi 




1*1* 


1*8 


31* 


25 


1*9 


31* 


31* 


32 


18 


32 


1*2 


1*5 


32 












20 


29 


33 


31* 


27 












21 


1*3 


29 


31* 


25 I 
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PUPIL STANDARDIZED TEST DATA (continued) 



BOYS 


GIRLS 






MAT 






MAT 


Pupil No. 


Lee -Clark 


WK 


WD 


R 


Pupil No. 


Lee-Clark 


WK 


WD 


1 R 


School 8A 


(continued) 


















22 


l6 


39 


h3 


30 












23 




26 


26 


28 












2k 


35 


37 


bb 














26 


3b 


k2 


b2 


37 












27 


33 


15 


k2 


bO 












28 


ho 


36 


b l 














29 


30 


36 


22 














30 


35 


25 


2b 


22 












School 9A 


Control 1 


lumbe : 


' i5oi 












01 


22 


22 


' 17 


lb 


03 


b5 


15 


16 


11 


02 


25 


12 


12 


lb 


Ob 


b7 


lb 


22 


20 


05 


5o 


8 


12 


15 


09 


51 


30 


, 27 


26 


06 


55 


31 


31 


36 


10 j 


bb 


21 


21 


2b 


07 


hi 


12 


9 


lb 


12 


bo 


11 


10 


15 


. 08 


56 


20 


22 


15 


13 


• 39 


10 


15 


12 


11 


23 


10 


lb 


16 


15 


bb 


22 


5 


11 


Hi 


k7 


19 


13 


b 


16 


b2 


18 


12 


11 


17 


5o 


21 


16 


19 


19 


b5 


29 


27 


18 


18 


b5 


22 


25 


13 


20 


b6 


9 


lb 


20 


21 


5o 


30 


27 


27 


2b 


32 








22 


20 


k 


9 


11 • 


25 ‘ 


5o 


21 


22 


15 


23 


38 


13 


30 


9 


26 


33 


7 


8 


7 


28 


30 


3 


5 


lb 


27 


32 


7 


8 


7 


School 10A 


Control 11 


umbel 


' 150! 














01 


21 


5l 


51 


3b 


Ob 


16 


30 


b3 


bo 


02 


17 


30 


27 


31 


06 


28 


3b 


38 


b3 


03 


35 


22 


Uo 


bl 


07 


29 


27 


37 


32 


05 


18 


33 


bo 


28 


09 • 


18 


30 


b5 


35 



O 

ERIC 
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• PUPIL STANDARDIZED TEST DATA (continued) 



BOYS 


GIRLS 








iAT 






' 


V IAT 


Pupil No. 


Lee- Clark 


VJK 


VjD 


R 


Pupil No. 


Lee-Clark 


--WK . 






School 10A 


(continued ' 


















08 


06 


llil 


ii6 


35 


15 


15 


ill 


5i 


ill 


10 


18 


26 


32 


37 


17 


23 


22 


26 


ill 


11 


20 


30 


111 


37 


18 


33 


5o 


5l 


ii2 


12 


3k 


37 


36 


38 


22 


22 


26 


32 


30 


13 


31 


2h 


37 


k2 


• 










111 


29 


39 


36 


32 












16 


07 


23 


29 


31 












19 


2h 


23 


29 


37 












20 


16 


36 


1*6 


30 












21 


21 


liO 


1*3 


36 












School 1 


Control 1 


Fumbei 


? 1517 














02 


58 


51 


5i 


50 


01 


61 


5o 


5ii 


51 


■ Oli 


53 


li7 


1*6 


1*6 


03 


59 


38 


30 


32 


05 


ll2 


li3 


111 


k3 


06 


6l 


56 


61 


60 


. 07 


31 


36 


30 


36 


08 


6l 


ii7 


1*6 


ii6 


11 


111 


36 


3k 


30 


09 


21 


51 


52 


ii9 


12 


35 


U8 


1*8 


li8 


10 


57 


1*5 


1*7 


ill 


15 


39 


36 


1*0 


ill 


13 


21 


U3 


1*8 


iiii 


17 


31 1 


29 


3k 


liO 


111 


32 


32 


33 


ill 


21 


60 


5l 


55 


60 


16 


52 


39 


1*5 


iiii 


22 


ho 


39 


38 


lili 


18 


51* 


36 


ill 


37 












19 


61 


37 


39 


1*5 












20 


ii6 


36 


31* 


37 












23 


52 


1*3 


1*7 


38 


School 2 


Control I 


lumbe: 


c 120 6 














06 


36 


k6 


39 


ii5 


10 


37 


1*8 


ill 


iiii 


08 


li9 


111 


111 


iOi 


11 


56 


1*5 


1*3 


1*6 
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PUPIL STANDARDIZED TEST DATA (continued) 



BOYS 


GIRLS 


Pupil No. 


Lee -Clark 


MAT 


Pupil No. 


Lee-Clark 


MAT 


WK 


WD 


R 


WK 


I® 


R 


School 2 ( 


continued) 


















09 


h7 


33 


38 


1*5 


12 


55 


53 


55 


53 


13 


. h7 


k2 


.1*9 


52 


19 

• 


51* 


51* 


52 


5i 


15 


51 


26 


30 


35 


20 


1*9 


56 


55 


51* 


16 


1*3 


33 


1*3 


1*1 


21 


51* 


56 


52 


51* 


17 


U7 


3k 


30 


31 


23 


51* 


56 


57 


52 


18 


hi 


5U 


6l 


52 


21* 


52 


57 


61* 


6l 


22 


hi 


52 


51* 


52 


25 


55 


56 


61 


56 


27 


57 


53 


5i 


1*0 


26 


51* 


65 


61* 


56 


28 


h3 


51* 


55 


5i 












29 


1*3 


27 


38 


31 












School 3 


Control 


Numbe* 


r 121 














• 02 


09 


22 


23 




01 


18 


30 


38 


1*1 


08 


28 


52 


59 


51 


03 


26 


30 


29 


37 


09 


... 2k . 


32 


38 


36 


ol* 


36 


30 


36 


1*3 


' 10 


2k 


3h 


32 


35 


05 


25 


37 


37 


37 


11 


23 


33 


39 


36 


06 


21* 


1*6 


1*6 


35 


12 


30 


30 


30 


31* 


07 


17 


25 


27 


1*0 


13 


26 


33 


32 


28 












17 


17 


33 


30 


32 












18 


2k 


1*5 


1*5 


1*1 












19 


05 


32 


37 


31* 












20 


20 


39 


59 


38 












27 


17 


39 


36 


1*0 












28 


19 


37 


1*6 


32 












School l* 


Control 


'lumbe: 


r i5o: 


3 












oh 


15 


1*9 


1*5 


1*1* 


01 


23 


32 


31* 


38 


05 


35 


57 


5i 


1*9 


02 


39 


52 


1*9 


53 



O 

ERLC 



I 
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. PUPIL STANDARDIZED TEST DATA (continued) 



BOYS 




GIRLS 










MAT 






MAT 


Rupil No. 


Lee-Clark 


VJK 


T'JD 


R 


.. Pupil No. 


Lee-Clark 


WK 


WD 


R 


School U ( 


continued) 


















06 


33 „ 


"57 


1*9 


56 


03 


35 


59 


1*8 


51 * 


07 




52 


61 


1*9 


08 


30 


1*2 


1*0 


1*3 


10 


23 


33 


39 


1*6 


09 


22 


1*0 


38 


1*2 


12 


15 


1*2 


1*2 


38 


11 


13 


1*3 


1*0 


35 


U; 


3k 


52 


5o 


1*9 


13 


37 


kh 


1*2 


1 * 1 * 


15 


31 


1*6 


lil* 


50 


20 


30 


37 


36 


1*2 


16 


28 


1*6 


1*3 


36 


21 


38 


56 


57 


61 


17 


37 


bh 


1*1 


36 












18 


37 


39 


1*3 


1*6 












19 


21; 


1 * 0 * 


31 * 


b6 












22 


38 


1*7 


1*2 


1 * 1 * 












School 5 


Control 


Numbei 


’ l 5 io 














01 


51 


39 


37 


1*3 


02 


51 


39 


37 


1*3 


03 


1*8 


27 


33 


37 


05 


1*7 


1*1 


1*6 


1*3 


07 


51 


1*7 


1*6 


’ 1*3 • 


06 


5 o 


51 * 


52 


51 


08 


59 


1*7 


1*7 


1*6 


10 


1*7 


1*3 


1*0 


38 


09 


58 


1 * 1 * 


1*3 


1*5 


13 


Uo 


1*9 


52 


1*9 


11 


56 


1*1 


1*5 


id 


11 * 


37 


30 


30 


30 


12 


51 


1*3 


1 * 1 * 


1*0 


16 


38 


36 


1 * 1 * 


1*6 


15 


25 


27 


30 


25 


19 




53 


5 o 


1*6 


17 


30 


33 


27 


1*1 


20 


1*7 


30 


1*0 


38 


18 


51; 


1*3 


1*0 


56 


21 


60 


1*9 


54 


1*9 


23 


k 8 


31* 


36 


38 


22 


56 


1*8 


5 o 


1*6 


25 


59 


1*3 


1*1 


1 * 1 * 


21* 


30 


37 


09 


1*1 


27 


31; 


1 * 1 * 


36 


1*0 


26 


59 


1*8 


52 


1*9 


28 


3U 


1 * 1 * 


1*0 


36 













O 

ERIC 
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PUPIL STANDARDIZED TEST DATA (continued) 



BOYS 


GIRLS 


Pupil No. 


Lee -Clark 


mat 


Pupil No. 


Lee-Clark 


MAT 


w 


[wd 


R 


UT 


"TJD 


~nr 


School 6 


Control I 


lumber 


1512 














09 


1*0 


1*1* 


1*5 


1*2 


02 


1*8 


1*7 


10* 


27 


10 


5o 


1*2 


1*2 


1|6 


03 


1*6 


38 


33 


23 


23 


k 2 


5o 


51* 


1*3 


01* 




52 


52 


30 


2k 


h3 


52 


51 


1*8 


26 


1*7 


1*8 


5i 


1*5 


2? 


U3 


1*0 


39 


38 


27 


1*7 


50 


5i 


37 


28 


15 


1*2 


1*0 


1*0 


31 


1*8 


1*8 


57 


1*0 


29 


56 


5o 


51* 


5l 


32 


32 


1*1 


1*1 


36 


30 




1*6 


1*1* 


1*6 


33 


1*7 


1*2 


1*1 


37 


35 


1*8 


10* 


50 


1*0 


36 


1*3 


30 


l*o 


1*0 












37 


50 


1*1* 


1*2 


38 












38 


50 








School 7 


Control 1* 


lumber 


■ i5os 














10 


2*3 


38 


1*3 


19 


02 


38 


36 


' 38 


32 


ll* 


29 


33 


32 


31 


03 


29 


38 


1*1 


23 


16 


37 


29 


32 


31* 


01* 


38 


36 


3i* 


1*1 


17 


39 


31* 


36 


35 


05 




29 


29 


36 


18 


1*3 


53 


1*3 


20 


06 


35 


1*1 


37 


32 


19 


2*7 


1*6 


1*1* 


25 


07 


1*1 


1*6 


33 


31* 


20 


3l> 


37 


31* 


25 


08 




21* 


30 


30 


22 


2 9 


1*9 


1*3 


20 


09 


1*3 


26 


38 


28 


23 


1*6 


1*6 


39 


27 


21 
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56 
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25 


2k 


k3 
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: 38 
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36 


36 
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MAT ! 
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22 


h6 


53 


61* 


1*6 




. 23 


15 


51* 


51* 


1*0 




21* 


37 


1*6 


1*1 


1*1* 




2* 


37 


1*6 


1*1 


1*1* 




26 


31 


1*1* 


1*1 


1*2 
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16 


5o 


5i 


51 


hh 




17 


39 


32 


39 

• 


37 




18 


51* 


33 


1*0 


30 




19 


53 


62 


61 


53 




20 


56 


62 


68 


63 




21 


U6 


1*1* 


1*1 


1*5 




22 


31 


5o 


1*7 


1*1 




23 


1*5 


51* 


51* 


60 




2h 


38 


1*7 


50 


1*6 




25 


Uo 


1*8 


1*3 
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26 
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59 


57 


56 




27 


hh 


1*1* 


37 


1*6 




28 




38 


30 


1*1 




29 


1*6 


‘ 52 


1*5 


1*5 




32 


55 


59 


55 


56 




38 


h9 


65 


61 


70 




39 


58 


51 


1*9 


51* 




ho 


28 


29 


37 


1*1 




hi 


29 


29 


32 


1*6 




1*2 


36 


1*8 


1*0 


1*1* ' 




1*3 


21 


1*3 


32 


1*3 
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